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Ecce Spectaculum dignum, ad quod reſpiciat, intentus 
operi ſuo, Deus! Ecce par Deo dignum, vir ſortis 
cum mala fortuna compoſitus! Non video, inquam, 
quid habeat in terris Jupiter pulchrius, fi convertere 
animum velit, quàm ut ſpectet Catonem, jam partibus 
non ſemel fractis, nihilominùs inter ruinas publicas 
erectum. Sen. de Diwin. Prov. 
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| W HILE you the fierce divided Britons awe, 


And Cato with an equal virtue draw; | 
While Erwy is igſelf in wonder loft, 

And Factions ſtri ve who ſhall applaud you moſt z 
Forgive the fond ambition of a friend, 

Who hopes himſelf, not you, to recommend : 

And joins the applauſe which all the learn'd beſtov- 
On one, to whom a perfect work they owe. 

To my * light ſcenes . I once inſcrib'd your name, 
And impotently ſtrove to borrow fame; 

Soon will that die, which adds thy name to mine; 
Let me, then, live, join'd to a work of thine. 


RicHasD STEELS. 
Tender Huſband, dedicated to Mr. Addiſon, 
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H O' Cato ſhines in Virgil's epic ſong, 
Preſcribing laws among th' Elyſian throng; 
Though Lucan's verſe, exalted by his name, 
O' er Gods themſelves has rais'd the hero's fame; 
The Roman ſtage did ne'er his image ſee, 
Drawn at full length; a taſk reſerv'd for thee. 
By thee we view the finiſh'd figure riſe, 
And awful march before our raviſh'd eyes ; 
We hear his voice, aſlerting virtue's cauſe ; 
His fate renew'd our deep attention draws, 
Excites by turns our various hopes and fears, 
And all the patriot in thy * appears. 
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On Tiber's banks thy thought was firſt inſpir'd; 
"Twas there, to ſome indulgent grove retir'd, 
Rome's ancient fortunes rolling in thy mind, 
Thy happy muſe this manly work deſign'd: 
Or in a dream thou ſaw'ſt Rome's genius ſtand, 
And, leading Cato in his ſacred hand, 
Point out th' immortal ſubje& to thy lays, 
Ard aſk this labour, to record his praiſe, 
*1'ts done—the hero lives, and charms our age! 
While nob'er morals grace the Britith Rage. 
Great Shakeſpeare's ghoſt, the ſolemn ſtrain to bear, 
(Methinks 1 ſee the laurel'd ſhade appear!) 
Will hover o'er the ſcene, and wond'ring view 
His fav'rite Brutus rival'd thus by you. 
Such Roman preatneſs in ſuch action ſhines, 
Such Reman elcquence adora your lines, 
That ſure the Sibyls books this year foretold, 
And iu ſome my ſtick leaf was ſcen znroli'd, 
* Rome, turn thy mournful eyes from Africk's ſhore, 
* Ner in her ſands thy Cato's tomb explore! 
« When thrice fix hundred times the circling ſun 
* His annual :vce ſnall through the zodiac tun, 
© An ile remote his meneiment ſhall rear, 
Aud eve geneiOus Dilign pay à ier.“ 
J. NuGHts, 


HAT do we ſee! Is Cato then become 
A greater name in Britain than in Rome? 

Does mankind now admire his virtues more, 
Though Lucan, Horace, Virgil, wrote before ? 
How will poſterity this truth explain ? 
* Caro begins to live in Anna's reign:“ 
The world's great chiefs, in council or in arms, 
Riſe in your lines with more exalted charms ; 
I!luſtrious deeds in diſtant nations wrought, 
And virtues by departed heroes taught; 
Raiſe in your ſoul a pure immortal flame, 
Adorn your life, and conſecrate your fame ; 
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To your renown all ages you ſubdue, 
And Cæſar fought, and Cato bled for you. 


All Soul's College, Oxon. EpwarD YOUNG, 
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6 \ IS nobly done thus to enrich the ſtage, 

And raiſe the thoughts of a degen'rate age; 
To ſhew how endleſs joys from freedom ſpring, 
How life in bondage is a worthleſs thing. 

The 1aborn greatneſs of your ſoul we vie v, 

You tread the paths frequented by the few; 

With ſo much ſtrength you write, and fo much eaſe, 
Virtue and ſenſe! how durſt you hope to pleaſe ? 
Yet crowds the {zntiments of ev'ry line 

Impartial clap'd, and own'd the work divine. 
Ev'n the ſour critics, who malicious came, 

Eager to cenſure, and reſolv'd to blame, 

Finding the hero regularly riſe, 

Great while he lives, but greater when he dics, 
Sullen approv'd, too obſtinate to melt, 

And ficken'd with the pleaſures which they felt. 
Not fo the Fair their paians ſecret kept, 

Silent they heard, but as they heard, they wept z 
When gloriouſly the blooming Marcus dy'd, 

And Cato told the Gods, I' atis. 

See! how your lays the Britiſh youth inflame! 
They long to ſhoot and ripen into fame, 
Applauding theatres diſturb their reſt, 

And unborn Cato's heave in ev'ry breaſt ; 

Their nightly dreams, their daily thoughts repeat, 
And pulſes high with fancy'd glories beat, 

So, griev'd to view the Marathonian ſpoils, 

The young Themiſtocles vow'd equal toils ; 

Did then his ſchemes of future honours draw 
From'the long triumphs which with tears he ſaw. 
How ſhall I your unrival'd worth proclaim, 

Loſt in the ſpreading circle of your fame! 
We ſaw you the great William's praiſe rehearſe, 
And paint Britannia's joys in Roman verſe. 
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We heard at diſtance, ſoft enchanting ſtrains, 
From blooming mountains, and Italian plains, 
Virgil began in Engliſh dreſs to ſhine, 
Ei voice, his looks, his grandeur ſtill divine: 
From him too ſoon unfriendly you withdrew, 
But brought the tureful Ovid to our view. 
Then the delightful theme of ev'ry tongue, 
Th' immortal Marlb'rough was your darling ſong, 
From clime to clime the mighty victor flew, 
From clime to chme as ſwiftly you purſue. 
Still with the hero's glow'd the poet's flame, 
Still with his conqueſts you enlarg'd your fame. 
With boundleſs raptutes here the muſe could ſwell, 
And on your Roſamond for ever dwell : 
There opening ſweets, ard ev'ry fragrant flow'r 
Luxuriant ſmile, a never-fading bow'r ! 
Next, human follies kindly to expoſe, 
You change from numbers, but not fink in proſe : 
Whether in viſionary ſcenes you play, 
Refine our taſtes, or laugh our crimes away. 
Now, by the buſkin'd muſe you ſhine confeſt, 
The patriot kindles in the pcet's breaſt, 
Such encrgy of ſenſe might ple:ſure raiſe, 
Tho? uncmbelliſh'd with the charms of phraſe ; 
Such charms of phraſe would with ſucceſs be crown'd, 
Tho' nonſenſe flow'd in the melodious found, 
The chaſteſt virgin needs no bluſhes fear, 
The learn'd themſelves, not uninſtructed, heap. 
The libertine, in pleaſures us'd to roll, 
And idly ſport with an immortal ſoul, 
Here comes, and by the virtuous heathen taught, 
Turns pale, and trembles at the dreadful thought, 
Whene'er you traverſe vaſt Numidia's plains, 
What ſluggiſh Briton in his iſle remains ? 
When Juba ſeeks the tiger with delight, 
We beat the thicket, and provoke the fight; 
By the deſcriptien warm'd, we fondly ſweat, 
And in the chilling eaſt wind pant with heat, 

What eyes behold not, how the fream refines, 
il by degrees ihe floating mirror ſhines ? 

While 
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While hurricanes in circling eddies play, 

Tear up the ſands, and ſweep whole plains away, 

We ſhrink with horror, and confeſs our fear, 

And all the ſudden ſounding ruin hear. 

When purple robes, diſtain'd with blood, deceive, 

And make poor Marcia beautifully grieve ; 

When ſhe her ſecret thoughts no more conceals, 

Forgets the woman, and her flame reveals; 

Well may the prince exult with noble pride, 

Not for his Libyan crown, but Roman bride, 
But I in vain on ſingle features dwell, 

While all the parts of the fair piece excel. 

So rich the ſtore, ſo dubious is the feaſt, 

We know not which to paſs, or which to taſte. 

The ſhining incidents ſo juſtly fall, 

We may the whole new ſcenes of tranſport call. 

Thus jewellers confound our wand'ring eyes, 

And with variety of gems ſurpriſe. 

Here Saphires, here the Sardian ſtone is ſeen, 

'The topaz yellow, and the jaſper green. 

'The coſtly brilliant there, confus'dly bright, 

From num'rous ſurfaces darts trembling light : 

The diff”rent colours mingle in a blaze, 

Silent we ſtand, unable where to praiſe, > 

In pleaſure ſweetly loſt ten thouſand ways. - 


Trinity-Cellege, 
Cambridge. 3 L. Evspen. 


K long hath Love engroſs'd Britannia's ſtage, 
And ſung to ſoftneſs all our tragic rage: 
By that alone did empires fall or riſe, 
And fate depended on a fair one's eyes: 
The ſweet infection, mix'd with dang'rous art, 
Debas'd our manhood, while it ſooth'd the heart. 
You fcorn to raiſe a grief yourſelf muſt blame, 
Nor from our weakneſs fteal a vulgar fame; 
A patriot's fall muſt juſtly melt the mind, 
And tears flow nobly, ſhed for all mankind,” 
A 5 How 
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Tow do our fouls with gen'rous pleaſure glow ! 
Our hearts exulting, while our eyes o'erflow, 
When thy firm hero ſtands beneath the weight 
Of all his ſuſf rings, venerably great; 

Rome's poor remains {till ſhelt'ring by his ſide, 
With conſcious virtue, and hecoming pride, 
The aged oak thus rears his head in air, 
His ſap exhauſted, and his branches bare; 
„lidſt ſtorms and earthquakes he maintains his ſtate, 
Fixt deep in earth, and faſten'd by his weight: 
His naked boughs ſtill lend the ſhepherds aid, 
And his old trunk projects an awful ſhade, 

Amidit the joys triumphant peace beſtows, 
Our patriots ſadden at his glorious woes, 
Awhile they let the world's great bus neſs wait, 
Anxious for Rome, and figh for Cato's fate. 
Here taught how ancient heroes roſe to fame, 
Our Britons crowd, and catch the Roman ſiame: 
Where ſtates and ſenates well might lend an ear, 
And kings and prieſts without a bluſh appear. 

France boaſts no more, but, fearful to engage, 
Now fiſt pays homage to her rival's ſtage ; 
Hates to learn thee, and learning ſhall ſubmit, 
Alike to Britiſh arms, and Britiſh wit: 

No more ſhe'll wonder, (forc'd to do us right,) 
Who think like Romans, could like Romans fight. 

Thy Oxſord ſmiles this glorious work to ſee, 
And fondly triumphs in a ſon like thee. 

The ſenates, conſuls, and the gods of Rome, 
Like old acquaintance at their native home, 

In thee we find: each deed, each word expreſt, 
And ev'ry thought that ſwelPd a Roman breaſt. 
We trace each hint that could thy ſoul inſpire, 
With Virgil's judgment, and with Lucan's fire: 
We know thy worth, and give us leave to boaſt, 
We molt admire, becauſe we know thee moſt. 
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IX, 
V HEN your gen'rous labour firſt I view'd, 


And Cato's hands in his own blood imbru'd, 
That ſcene of death fo terrible appears, 
My foul could only thank you with her tears. 
Yet with ſuch wondrous art your ſkilful hand 
Does all the paſſions of the ſoul command, 
That ev'n my grief to praiſe and wonder turn'd, 
And envy'd the great death which firſt I mourn'd. 
What pen, but yours, could draw the doubtful rife 
Of honour ſtruggling with the love of life ? 
Deſcribe the pairiot, obſtinately good, 
As hov'ring o'er eternity he flood: 
The wide, th' unbounded ocean lay before 
His piercing ſight, and Heav'n the diſtant ſhore, 
Secure of cndle{s bliſs, with fearleſs eyes, ? 
He graſps the dagger, and its point deſies, > 
And ruthes out of life to ſnatch the glorious prize, of 
How would old Rome rejoice to hear you tell 
How juſt her patriot liv'd, Low great he fell! 
|} Recount his wondrous probity and truth, 
And form new Juba's in the Britiſh youth. 
heir gen'rous ſouls, when he reſigns his breath, 
Are pleas'd with ruin, and in love with death; 
And when her conqu'ring ſword Britannia draws, - 
Retolves to perith, or defend her cauſe, 
Now frit on Alhion's theatre we ſee 
A perfte&t image of what man ſhould be; 
The 2lonous character is now expreft, 
Of virtue dwelling in a human breaſt, 
Drawn at lull length by your immortal lines, 
In Cato's ſoul, as in her Heas'n, the ſhines. 


All-Souls College, 
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Left with the Printer by an Unknown 
Hand, 


Ne we may ſpeak, ſince Cato ſpeaks no more; 
Tis praiſe at length, *twas rapture all before; 
When crouced theatres with T6's rung 
Sent to the ſkies, from whence thy genius ſprung; 
Ev*n civil rage a while in thine was loſt, 
And factions ſtrove but to applaud thee moſt ; 
Nor could enjoyment pall our longing taſte, 
But ev'ry night was dearer than the laſt. 
As when old Rome, in a malignant hour 
Depriv'd of ſome returning conqueror, 
Her debt of triumph to the dead diſcharg'd, 
For fame, for treaſure, and her bounds enlarg'd; 
And while his godlike figure mov'd along, 
Alternate paſſions fir'd the adoring throng ; 
Tears flow'd from ev'ry eye, and ſhouts ſrom cv'ry : 
tongue; 
So in thy pompous lines has Cato far'd, 
Grac'd with an ample, though a late reward: 
A greater victor we in him revere; 
A nobler triumph crowns his image here, 
With wonder, as with pleaſare, we ſurvey 
A theme ſo ſcanty wrought into a play; 
So vaſt a pile on ſuch foundations plac'd ; 
Like Ammon's temple rear'd on Libya's waſte : 
Behold its glowing paint! its eaſy weight! 
Its nice proportions! and ſtupendous height! 
How chaſte the conduct! how divine the rage! 
A Roman worthy on a Grecian ſtage! 
But where ſhall Cato's praiſe begin or end ; } 


Crone 


Inclin'd to melt, and yet untaught to bend, 
The firmeſt patriot, and the gentleſt friend? 
How great his genius when the traitor crowd 
Ready to ſtrike the blow their fury vow'd; 
Quell'd by his look, and liſt'ning to his lore, 
Learn, like his paſſions, to rebel no more 
When, 
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When, laviſh of his boiling blood, to prove 

The cure of laviſh life, and lighted love, 

Brave Marcus new in early death appears, 

While Cato counts his wounds, and not his years; 

Who checking private grief, the public mourns, 

Commands the pity he ſo greatly ſcorns. 

But when he ftrikes (to crown his gen'rous part) 

That honeſt, ſtaunch, impracticable heart; 

No tears, no ſobs purſue his panting breath; 

The dying Roman ſhames the pomp of death. 
O ſacred freedom, which the powers beſtow 

To ſeaſon bleſſings, and to ſoſten woe; 

Plant of our growth, and aim of all our cares, 

The toil of ages, and the crown of wars: 

If, taught by thee, the poet's wit has flow'd 

In ſtrains as precious as his hero's blood; 

Preſerve thoſe ſtrains, an everlaſting charm 

To keep that blood, and thy remembrance warm : 

Be this thy guardian image ſtill ſecure, 

In vain ſhall force invade, or fraud allure ; 

Our great Palladium ſhall perform its part, 

Fix'd and enſhrin'd in ev'ry Britiſh heart. 
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"© E mind to virtue is by verſe ſubdu'd ; 

And the true poet is a public good. 

This Britain feels, while, by your lines inſpir'd, 
Her free - born ſons to glorious thoughts are fir'd. 
In Rome had you eſpous'd the vanquiſh'd cauſe, 
Inflam'd her ſenate, and upheld her laws; 

Your manly ſcenes had Liberty reſtor'd, 

And giv'n the juſt ſucceſs to Cato's ſword : 

| O'er Cæſar's arms your genius had prevail'd ; 
And the muſe triumph'd where the patriot fail'd. 
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By. Mr. FO FE. 
Spoken by Mr. WILKS. 


1 he wake the ſoul by tender ſtrokes of art, 

Jo raiſe the genius, and to mend the heart, 
To make mankind in conſcious virtue bod, 

Live o'er each ſcene, and be what they behold : 
For this the tragic muſe firſt trod the ſtage, 
Commanding tears to ſtream through every oge z 
''yrants no: more their ſavage nature kept, . 
And foes to virtue wonder'd how they wept. 

Our author ſhuns by vulgar ſprings io move 

The hero's glory or the virgin's love; 

In pitying love we but our weakneſs ſhow, 

And wild ambition well deſerves its woe. 

Here tears ſhall low hom a more gen'rous cauſe, 
Such tears as patriots ſhed for dying laws : 

He bids your breaſts with ancient ardovr riſe, 
And calls forth Roman drops from Britiſh eyc:. 
Virtue confeſe'd in human thape he draws, 

What Plato thought, and God-like Cato was: 
No common object to your ſight diſplays, 

But what with Pleaſure Heaven itſelf ſurveys; 

A brave wan ſtrupgling in the ſtorms of fate, 
And greatly falling with a falling Rate! 

While Cato gives his little ſenate laws, 

What botom beats not in his country's cauſe ? 
Who ſces him act, but envies ev'ry deed ? 

Who hears him groan, and does not with to bleed! 
Ev'n when proud Cziar *midſt triumphal cars, 
The ſpoils oFnations, and the pom p of wars, 
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Ignobly vain, and impotently great, 

Shew'd Rome her Cato's figure drawn in tate, 

As her dead father's rev'rend image paſt, 

The pomp was darken'd, and the day o'ercaft, 
The triumph ceas'd — tears guſh'd from ev'ry eye, 
The * phe victor paſs'd unheeded by; 

Her laſt good man dejected Rome ador'd, 

And honour'd Cæſar's leſs than Cato's ſword. 


Britons attend: Be worth like this approv'd, 
And ſhew you have the virtue to be mov'd. 
With honeſt ſcorn the firſt fam'd Cato view'd 


Rome learning arts from Greece, whom the ſubdu'd; 


Our ſcenes precariouſly ſubſiſt too long 

On French tranflation and Italian ſong, 

Dare to have ſenſe yourſelves; aſſert the ſtage, 
Be juſtly warm'd with your own native tage, 
Such Plays alone ſhould pleaie a Britiſh car, 
As Cato's ſelf had not diſdain'd to hear, 
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CAT O, Mr. Booth. 
Lucius, Oe | Mr. Keen, 
1 Mr. Mills. 
Juba, Prince of Numidia, Mr. Wilks. 


Syphax, General of the Numidians, Mr. Cibber. 
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of Utica, 


SCENE, A large Hall in the Governor's Palace 
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PORTIU S, MARCUS, 


PORT IU US. 


HE dawn is over-caſt, the morning low'rs, 
T $ And heavily in clouds brings on the day, 

„ * The great, th' important day, big with che fate 

*$> <4 Of Cato and of Rome — our father's death 
Would fill up all the guilt of civil war, 

And cloſe the ſcene of blood. Already Cæſar 

Has ravag'd more than half the globe, and ſees 

Mankind grown thin by his deſtructive ſword ; 

Should he go farther, numbers would be wanting 

To form new battles, and ſupport his crimes, 

Ye Gods, what havock does ambition make 

Among your works! 
Marc. Thy ſteady temper, Portius, 

Can look on guilt, rebellion, fraud and Czar, 

In the calm lights of mild philoſophy ; 

I'm tortur'd, ev'n to madneſs, when I think 

On the proud victor: ev'ry time he's nam'd 

Pharſalia riſes to my view! - I ſee 

Th inſulting tyrant prancing o'er the field 

Strow'd with Rome's citizens,” and drench'd in ſlaughter, 

His horſe's hoofs wet with Patrician blood ! 

Oh, Portius, is there not ſome choſen curſe, 

Some hidden thunder in the ſtores of Heav'n, 

Red with uncommon wrath, to blaſt the man 

Who owes his greatneſs to his country's ruin? 


Pore 


Per. Believe me, Marcus, tis an impious greatnefs, 

And mix'd with too much horror to be envy d: 

How does the luſtre of our father's a&ttons, 

Through the dark cloud of ills that cover him, 

3reak out, and burn with more triumphant brightneſs?! 
His ſuf rings ſhine, and ſpread a glory round him; 
Greatly 8 he fights the cauſe 

Of honour, virtue, liberty, and Rome. 

His ſword ne'er fell but on the guilty head ; 
Oppreſſion, tyranny, and pow'r uſurp'd, | 

Draw all the vengeance of his arm upon em. 

Marc. Who knows not this? But what can Cato do 
Again a world, a baſe degen'rate world, 

That courts the yoke, and bows the neck to Cæſar? 
Pent up in Utica he vainly forms 

A poor epitome of Roman greatneſs, ; 

And,. cover'd with Numidian guards, directs 

A feeble army, and an empty ſenate, 

Remnants of mighty battles fought in vain. 

By. Heav'ns, ſuch virtues, join'd with ſuch ſucceſs,. 
Diſtracts my very ſoul : our father's fortune 

Would almoſt tempt us to renounce his precepts, 

Por. Remember what our father oft has told us: 
The ways of Heav'n are dark and intricate 
Puzzled in mazes, and perplex'd with errors, 

Our underſtanding traces 'em in vain, 

Loſt and bewilder'd in the fruitleſs ſearch; 
Nor ſees with how much art the windings run, 
Nor where the regular confuſion ends. 

Marc. Theſe are ſuggeſtions of a mind at eaſe: 
Oh, Portius, didſt thou taſte but half the griefs 
That wring my ſoul, thou couldſt not talk thus coldly. 
Paſſion unpity'd, and ſucceſsleſs love, | 
Plant daggers in my heart, and aggravate 
My other griefs. Were but my Lucia kind! — 

Por. Thou ſeeſt not that thy brother is thy rival; 
But I muſt hide it, for I know thy temper. [ Aide. 
Now, Marcus, now, thy virtue's on the proof: 

Put forth thy utmoſt ſtrength, work ev'ry nerve, 
And call up all thy father in thy ſoul; 
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To quell the tyrant love, and guard thy heart 
On this weak ſide, where moſt our nature fails, 
Would be a conqueſt worthy Cato's ſon. 

Marc. Portius, the counſel which I cannot take, 

Inſtead of healing, but upbraids my weakneſs. 

Bid me for honour plunge into a war 

Of thickeſt foes, and ruſh on certain death, 

Then ſhalt thou ſee that Marcus is not flow 

To follow glory, and confeſs his father. 

Love is not to be reaſon'd down, or loſt 

In high ambition, and a thirſt of greatneſs ; 

"Tis ſecond life, it grows into the ſoul, 

Warms ev'ry vein, and beats in ev'ry pulſe, 

I feel it here: my reſolution melts — 

Per. Behold young Juba, the Numidian prince! 

With how much care he forms himſelf to glory, 

And breaks the fierceneſs of his native temper, 

To copy out our father's. bright example. 

He loves our ſiſter Marcia, greatly loves her; 

His eyes, his looks, his actions all betray it; 

But ſtill the ſmother'd fondneſs burns within him; 

When moſt it ſwells, and labours for a vent, 

The ſenſe of honour and defire of fame 

Prise the big palſion back into his heart, 

What! ſhall an African, ſhall Juba's heir 

Reproach great Cato's ſon, and ſhew the world 

A virtue wanting in a Roman foul ? 

Marc. Portius, no more! your words leave ſtings be» 
hind *em. | | : 

Whene'er did Juba, or did Portius, ſhew 

A virtue that has caſt me at a diſtance, 

And thrown me out in the purſuits of honour ! 

Per. Marcus, I know thy gen'rous temper well ; 
Fling but the appearance of diſhonour on it, 

It ſtraight takes fire, and mounts into a blaze. 
Marc. A brother's ſuff rings claim a brother's pity, 
Por. Heav'n knows I pity thee : behold my eyes 

Ev'n whilſt J ſpeak—do they now ſwim in tears? 

Were but my heart as naked to thy view, 

Marcus would ſee it bleed in his behalf. 
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Marc. Why then doſt treat me with rebukes, inftead 
Of kind condoling cares, and friendly ſorrow ! 
Per. O Marcus, did I know the way to eaſe 
Thy troubled heart, and mitigate thy pains, 
Marcus, believe me, I could die to do it. 
Marc. Thou beſt of brothers, and thou beſt of friends! 
Pardon a weak diſtemper'd ſoul, that ſwells 
With ſadden guſts, and ſinks as ſoon in calms, 
The ſport of « aſhons : But Sempronius comes: 
He mult not find this ſoftneſs hanging on me. [Exit. 
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SCENT 1 


Euter SEMPRONITUS. 


SEMPRONIUS. 


(CO piracies no ſooner ſhould be form'd 

Than executed, What means Portius here? 

T like not that cold youth. I muſt diſſemble, 

And ſpeak a language foreign to my heart, Lat.. 


Sr ur RO Nis, Poris. 


Good-morrow, Portius! let us once embrace, 

Once more embrace; while we both are fre. 

To-morrow, ſhou'd we thus expreſs our friendſhip, 

Each might receive a ſlave into his arms. 

This ſun perhaps, this morning ſun's the laſt, 

That e'er ſhall riſe on Roman liberty. : 

| Por. My father has this morning call'd together 

1 To this poor hall, his little Roman ſenate, 

x (The leavings of Pharſalia) to conſult - 

4 If yet he can oppoſe the mighty torrent : 

' That bears down Rome, and all her Gods before it, 

Or muſt at length give up the world to Cæſar. | 

[ Semp. Not all the pomp and majeſty. of Rome 

i} Can raiſe her ſenate more than Cato's preſence. 

| His virtues render our aſſembly awful, 

| They ſtrike with ſomething like religious fear, 

And make ev'n Cæſar tremble at the head | 

Of armies fluſh'd with conqueſt, O, my Portius, 

Could I but call that wondrous man my father, 23 
| 0 
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Would but thy ſiſter Marcia be propitious 
To thy friend's vows, I might be bleſs'd indeed! 

Per. Alas! Sempronius, would'ſt thou talk of love 
To Marcia, whilſt her father's life's in danger ! 
Thou might'ſ as well court the pale trembling veſtal, 
When ſhe beholds the holy flame expiring. 

Semp. The more I ſee the wonders of thy race, 
The more I'm charm'd. Thou muſt take heed, my 


Portius ! 
The world has all its eyes on Cato's ſon, 
'Thy father's merit ſets thee up to view, 
And ſhews thee in the faireſt point of light, 
To make thy virtues, or thy faults, — | 
Por. Well doſt thou ſeem to check my ling'ring here 
On this important hour — L'Il ſtraight away, 
And while the fathers of the ſenate meet 
In cloſe debate to weigh th' events of war, 
I'll animate the foldiers' drooping courage 
With love of freedom, and contempt of life ; 
I'll thunder in their ears their country's cauſe, 
And try to rouſe up all that's Roman in 'em. 
»Tis not in mortals to command ſucceſs, 
But we'll do more, Sempronius, we'll deſerve it. [ Exi& 


SEMPRONIUS, /olus. 


Curſe on the ſtripling ! how he apes his fire ? 
Ambitiouſly ſententious — But I wonder 
Old Syphax comes not ; his Numidian genius 
Is well diſpos'd to miſchief, were he prompt, 
And eager on it ; but he muſt be ſpurr'd, 
And ev ry moment quickned to the courſe. 
— Cato has us'd me ill: he has refus'd 
His daughter Marcia to my ardent vows. 
Beſides, his baffled arms and ruin'd cauſe 
Are bars to my ambition. Cæſar's favour, 
That ſhow'rs down greatneſs on his friends, will raiſe me 
To Rome's firſt honours. If I give up Cato, 
I claim in my reward his captive daughter. 
But Sy comes! 
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SYPHAX, SEMPRONIU 5s. 


SyYPHAX. 


EMPRONIUS, all is ready, 
I've ſounded my Numidians, man by man, 


And find them ripe for a revolt : they all 


Complain aloud of Cato's diſcipline, 
And wait but the command to change their maſter. 
Semp. Believe me, Syphax, there's no time to waſte ; 
Ev'n while we ſpeak our conqueror comes on, 
And gathers ground upon us ev'ry moment. 
Alas! thou know'it not Cæſar's active ſoul, 
With what a dreadful courſe he ruſhes on 
From war to war! In vain has nature form'd 
Mountains and oceans to oppoſe his paſſage ; 
He bounds o'er all; victorious in his march, 
The Alps and Pyreneans fink before him; | 
Through winds and waves, and ſtorms he works his way, 
Impatient for the battle; one day more 
Will ſet the victor thund'ring at our gates. 
But tell me, haſt thou yet drawn o'er young Juba ? 
That ſtill would recommend thee more to Cæſar, 
And challenge better terms, 
Syph. Alas! he's loſt, 
He's loſt, Sempronius ; all his thoughts are full 
Of Cato's virtues—But I'll try once more, 
(For ev'ry inſtant I expe& him here) _ 
If yet I can ſubdue thoſe ſtubborn principles 
Of faith and honour, and I know not what, 
That have corrupted his Numidian temper, 
And ſtruck th' infection into all his ſoul. 
Semp. Be ſure to preſs upon him ev'ry motive. 
Juba's ſurrender, ſince his father's death, 
Would give up Africk into Cæſar's hands, 
And make bim lord of half the burning zone. 
Syph. But is it true, Sempronius, that your ſenate 
Is call'd together? Gods ! thou muſt be cautious ! 
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Cato has piercing eyes, and will diſcern 
Our frauds, unleſs they're cover'd thick with art. 
Semp. Let me alone, good Syphax, I'll conceal 
My thoughts in paſſion, ('tis the ſureſt- way;) 
T'11 bellow out for Rome, and for my country, 
And mouth at Cæſar, till I ſhake the ſenate, 
Your cold hypocriſy's a ſtale device, 
A worn-out trick: would'ſt thou be thought in earneſt, 
Cloath thy feign'd zeal in rage, in fire, in fury! 
Syph. In troth, thou'rt able to inſtru gray hairs, 
And teach the wily African deceit ! 
Semp. Once more be ſure to try thy ſkill on Juba, 
Mean while P11 haſten to my Roman ſoldiers, 
Inflame the mutiny, and underhand 
Blow up their diſcontents, *till they break out 
Unlook'd for, and diſcharge themſelves on Cato, 
Remember, Syphax, we muſt work in haſte : 
O think what anxious moments paſs between 
The birth of plots, and their laſt fatal periods, 
Oh! 'tis a dreadful interval of time, 
Fill'd up with horror all, and big with death! 
Deſtruction hangs on ev'ry word we ſpeak, 
On ev'ry thought *till the concluding ſtroke 
Determines all, and cloſes our deſign. [Exit. 


SYPH A,X, /olus. 


T1 try if yet I can reduce to reaſon 
This headſtrong youth, and make him ſpurn at Cato, 
The time is ſhort, Cæſar comes ruſhing on us— 
But hold! young Juba ſees me, and approaches. 


. 
JV BA, SYPHAX-. 
JuB A. 
8 YP H AX, I joy to meet thee thus alone. 
I have obſerv'd of late thy looks are fall'n, 

O'ercaſt with gloomy cares and diſcontent; 
Then tell me, Syphax, I conjure thee, tell me, 
What are the thoughts that knit thy brow in frowns, 
And turn. thine eye thus coldly on thy prince ? 

| Oe. 
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Syph. "Tis not my talent to conceal my thoughts, 
Or carry ſmiles and ſun-ſhine in my face 
When diſcontent ſits heavy at my heart; 
I have not yet ſo much the Roman in me. 
Juba. Why doſt thou caſt out ſuch ungen'rous terms 
Againſt the lords and ſov'reigns of the world ? 
Doſt thou not ſee mankind fall down before them, 
And own the force of their ſuperior virtue ? 
Is there a nation in the wilds of Africk, 
Amidſt our barren rocks, and burning ſands, 
That does not tremble at the Roman name ? 
Syph. Gods! where's the worth that ſets this people up 
Above her own Numidia's tawny ſons ! 
Do they with tougher ſinews bend the bow? 
Or flies the jav'lin ſwifter to its mark, 
Launch'd from the vigour of a Roman arm? 
Who like our active African inſtructs 
The fiery ſteed, and trains him to his hand? 
Or guides in troops th' embattled elephant, 
Laden with war ? theſe, theſe are arts, my prince, 
In which your Zama does not ſtoop to Rome. | 
Juba. Theſe all are virtues of a meaner rank, 
Perfections that are plac'd in bones and nerves, 
A Roman ſoul is bent on higher views: 
To civilize the rude unpoliſh'd world, 
And lay it under the 3 of laws; 
To make man mild, and ſociable to man; 
To cultivate the wild licentious ſavage 
With wiſdom, diſcipline, and lib'ral arts; 
The embelliſhments of life: virtues like theſe 
Make human nature ſhine, reform the ſoul, 
And break our fierce barbarians into men. 
Spb. Patience, kind Heay'ns !—excuſe an old man's 
warmth, 
What are theſe wondrous civilizing arts, 
This Romiſh poliſh, and this ſmooth behaviour, 
That —— me mus 7 and tame ? 
Are they not only to diſguiſe our paſhons, 
To ſet our looks at —— with our thoughts, 
To check the ſtarts and allies of the. foul, FR 
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And break off all its commerce with the tongue: 
In ſhort, to change us into other creatures, . 
Than what our nature and the Gods deſign'd us? 
Jub. To ſtrike thee dumb: turn up thy eyes to Cato; 
There may ' ſt thou ſee to what a god-like height 
The Roman virtues lift up mortal man, 
While good, and juſt, and anxious for his frien 
He's ſtill ſeverely bent againſt himſelf; | 
Renouncing ſleep, and reſt, and food, and eaſe, 
He ftrives with thirſt and hunger, toil and heat, 
| And when his fortune ſets before him all 
P i The pomps and pleaſures that his foul can wiſh, 
His rigid virtue will accept of none. 
Syph. Believe me, prince, there's not an African 
That traverſes our vaſt Numidian deſarts 
In queſt of prey, and lives upon his bow, 
But better practiſes theſe boaſted virtues. 
Coarſe are his meals, the fortune of the chace, 
Amidſt the running ſtream he flakes his thirſt, 
Toils all the day, and at 8 of night 
On the firſt friendly bank hè throws him down, 
Or reſts his head upon, a rock till morn ; 
Then riſes freſh, pürſoer- His wonted game, 
And if the following day he chance to find 
A new repaſt, or an untaſted ſpring, 
Bleſſes his ſtars and thinks it luxury. 
Zub. Thy prejudices, Syphax, won't diſcern 
What virtues grow from ignorance and choice, 
Nor how the hero differs from the brute. 
But grant that others could with equal glory . 
Look down on pleaſures, and the baits of ſenſe; 
Where ſhall we find the man that bears affliction, 
Great and majeſtic in his griefs, like Cato ? 
Heav'ns! with what firength, what ſteadineſs of mind, 
He triumphs in the midit of all his ſuff'rings! 
How. does he riſe againſt a load of woes, 
And * the Gods that throw the weight upon 
: im 
Syph. Tis pride, rank pride, and haughtineſs of ſoul 
F think the Romans call it Stoiciſm. 
Had not your royal ſather thought fo highly 
B |; 
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Or Roman virtue, and of Cato's cauſe, 

He had not fall'n by a flave's hand inglorious : 
Nor would his ſlaughter'd army now have lain 
On Africk ſands, Gisfigur'd with their wounds, 
Fo gorge the wolves and vulturs of Numidia. 

Jub. Why doſt thou call my ſorrows up afreſh ? | 
My tather's name brings tears into my eyes. 

Fyph. Oh, that bode, profit by your father's ills! 

Fub, What wouldſt thou have me do? 

8yph. Abandon Cato. 

Jub. Syphax, I ſhou'd be more than twice an orphan 
By ſuch a loſs. | 

Spb. Aye, there's the tie that binds you! 

You long to call him father, Marcia's charms 
Work in your heart unſeen, and plead for Cato. 
No wonder you are deaf to all I ſay. 

Jub. Syphax, your zeal becomes importunate 

I've hitherto permitted it to rave, 
And talk at large; but learn to keep it in, 
Leſt it ſhould take more freedom than I'll give it. 

Syph. Sir, your great father never us'd me thus. 
Alas, he's dead! but can you eer forget 
The tender ſorrows, and the pangs of nature, 
The fond embraces, and repeated bleſſings, 
Which you drew from him in your laſt farewell ? 
Still muſt I cheriſh the dear, fad, remembrance, 
At once to torture, and to pleaſe my ſoul. 

The good old king at parting wrung my hand, 
{His eyes brim-full of tears) then ſighing cry'd, 
Pr'ythee be careful of my ſon ! — his grief 
Swell'd up ſo high he could not utter more. 

ub. Alas! thy ſtory melts away my ſoul ; 
That beſt of fathers ! how ſhall I diſcharge 
The gratitude and duty which I owe him! 

Syph. By pede. up his counſels in your heart. 

7ub. His counſels bade me yield to thy directions: |, oi 
Then, Syphax, chide me in ſevereſt terms, 
Vent all thy paſſion, and II ſtand its ſhock, 
Calm and unruffled as a ſummer ſea, 

When not a breath of wind flies o'er its ſurface. 

Spb. Alas! my prince, I'd guide you to your 7 1 
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Jub. I do believe thou wouldſt; but tell me how ? 
Spb. Fly from the fate that follows Cæſar's foes. 
Fub. My father ſcorn'd to do it. 
Spb. And therefore dy'd. 
Jub. Better to die ten thouſand thouſand deaths, 
Than wound my honour. 
Spb. Rather ſay your love. 
Jub. Syphax, I've promis'd to preſerve my temper, 
Why wilt thou urge me to confeſs a flame 
I long have Rifled, and would fain conceal ? 
Syph. Believe me, prince, tho' hard to conquer love, 
"Tis eaſy to divert and break its force. 
Abſence might cure it, or a ſecond miſtreſs 
Light up another flame, and put out this. 
The glowing dames of Zama's royal court 
Have faces fluſht with more exalted charms ; 
The ſun that rolls his chariot o'er their heads, 
Works up more fire and colour in their cheeks ; 
Were you with theſe, my prince, you'd ſoon forget 
The pale, unripen'd heauties of the North. 
Jub. Tis not a ſet of features, or complexion, 
The tincture of a ſkin that I admire. 
Beauty ſoon grows familiar to the lover, 
Fades in his eye, and palls upon the ſenſe. 
The virtuous Marcia tow'rs above her ſex : 

rue, ſhe 1s fair, (Oh how divinely fair !) 
ut ſtill the lovely maid improves her charms 

ith inward greatneſs, unaffected wiſdom, 

nd ſanctity of manners. Cato's ſoul 
hines out in every thing ſhe acts or ſpeaks, 

hile winning mildneſs and attractive ſmiles 

well in her looks, and with becoming grace 
often the rigour of her father's virtue. 

Spb. _ does your tongue grow wanton in her 
| praiſe ! 

at on my knees I beg you would confider—— 


Enter Marcia and Lucia. 


Jab. Hah ! Syphax, is't not ſhe? — She moves this 
oy ay . 


d witk her Lucia, Lucius's fair daughter. 
5 3 My 
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My heart beats thick—I pr'ythee, Syphax, leave me. 
Sy. Ten thouland curſes faſten on em both! 
Now wall this woman with a fingle glance 


Undo what I've been lab'ring all this while. LZxit. | { 


. 


Ju BA, MANIA, Lucia. 


Ju A. 


AIL, charming maid ! how does thy beauty ſmooth $3 
The face of war, and make ev'n horror ſmile! 1 
At fight of thee my heart ſhakes off its ſorrows; 
I feel a dawn of joy break in upon me, 
And for a while forget th' approach of Cæſar. I 
Mar. I ſhould be griev'd, young prince, to think my 
preſence 8 1 
Unbent your thoughts, and flacken'd 'em to arms, 
While warm with ſlaughter, our victorious foe 
Threatens aloud, and calls you to the field. 
Juba. O Marcia, let me hope thy kind concerns 
And gentle wiſhes follow me to battle! 
'The thought will give new vigour to my arm, 4$ 
Add ſtrength and weight to my deſcending ſword, 43 
And drive it in a tempeſt on the foe. ; 
Mar. My pray'rs and wiſhes always ſhall attend 
The friends of Rome, the glorious cauſe of virtue, 
And men approv'd of by the Gods and Cato. 
Juba. That Juba may deſerve thy pious cares, 
III gaze for ever on thy god-like father, 
Tranſplanting, one by one, into my life, 
His bright perfections, till I ſhine like him. 
Mar. My father never at a time like this 
Would lay out his great ſoul in words, and waſte 
Such precious moments. 
Juba. Thy reproofs are juſt, 
Thou virtuous maid; PF ll haſten to my troops, 
And fire their languid ſouls with Cato's virtue. 
If e'er Llead them to the field, when all , 
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The war ſhall ſtand rang'd in its juſt array, 

And dreadful pomp : then will I think on thee! 

O lovely maid! then will I think on thee: 

And in the ſhock of charging hoits, remember 

What glorious deeds ſhould grace the man, who hopes 
For Marcia's love. IEsit. 


1 M vi N 
Lucia, MARIA. 


Lu-C1 aA. 


N 1 you re too ſevere: 
How cou'd you chide the young good-natur'd 
prince, 
And PE wy from you with ſo ſtern an air, 
A prince that loves and doats on you to death ? 
Mar. Tis therefore, Lucia, that I chide him from me. 
His air, his voice, his looks, and honeſt ſoul, 
Speak all ſo movingly in his behalf, 
I dare not truſt mylslf to hear him talk. 
Luc. Why will you fight againit ſo ſweet a paſſion, 
And iteel your heart to ſucbh a world of charms ? 5 
Mar. How, Lucia, wouldſt thou have me fink away 
In pleaſing dreams, and loſe myſelf in love, 
When ev'ry moment Cato's life's at ſtake ? 
Cæſar comes arm'd with terror and revenge, 
And aims his thunder at my father's head : 
Should not the ſad occaſion ſwallow up 
My other cares, and draw them all iato it? 
Luc. Why have not this conſtancy of mind, 
Who have ſo many griefs to try its force ? 
Sure, nature form'a me of her ſofteſt mould, 
Enfeebled all my foul with tender paions, 
And ſunk me ev'n below my own weak ſex : 
Pity and love, by turns, oppreſs my heart. 
Mar. Lucia, diſburthen all thy cares on me, 
And let me ſhare thy mot retir'd diſtreſs. 
Tell me who raiſes up tzis conflict in thee? 
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Luc. I need not bluſh to name them, when I tell thee 
They're Marcia's brothers, and the ſons of Cato. 

Mar. They both behold thee with their ſiſter's eyes, 
And often have reveal'd their paſſion to me. 
But tell me, whoſe addreſs thou fav'reſt moſt ? 
] long to know, and yet I dread to hear it. 

Luc. Which is it Marcia wiſhes for ? 

Mar. For neither 
And yet for both — The youths have equal ſhare 
In Marcia's wiſhes, and divide their ſiſter: 
But tell me which of them is Lucia's choice? 

Luc. Marcia, they both are high in my cſtcem, 
But in my love — Why wilt thou make me name him} 
Thou know'it it is a blind and fooliſh paſſion, 
Pleas'd and diſguſted with it knows not what — 

Mar. O Lucia, 1 am perplex'd, O tell me which 
I muſt hereafter call my happy brother? 

Luc. Suppoſe *twere Portius, could you blame my choice ? 
— O Portius, thou haſt ſtol'n away my ſoul ! 
With What a graceful tenderneſs he loves ! 
And breathes the ſofteſt, the ſincereſt vows ! 
Complacency, and truth, and manly ſweetneſs, 
Dwell ever on his tongue, and ſmooth his thoughts, 
Marcus is over-warm, his fond complaints 
Have ſo much earneſtneſs and paſſion in them, 
] hear him with a ſecret kind of horror, 
And tremble at his vehemence of temper, 

Mar. Alas, poor youth! how canit thou throw him 

from thee ? 

Lucia, thou know'ſt not half the love he bears thee ? 
Whene'er he ſpeaks of thee, his heart's in flames, 
He ſends out all his ſoul in ev'ry word, 
And thinks, and talks, and looks like one tranſported. 
Unhappy youth! How will thy coldneſs raiſe 
Tempeſts and ſtorms in his afflicted boſom ! 
] dread the conſequence. 

Luc. You ſeem to plead 
Againſt your brother Portius. 

Mar. Heav'n forbid! 
Had Portius been the unſucceſsful lover, 
The ſame compaſſion would have fall'n on him. 
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Luc. Was ever virgin love diſtreſt like mine! 
Portius himſelf oft falls in tears before me, 
As if he mourn'd his rival's ill ſucceſs, 
Then bids me hide the motions of my heart, 
Nor ſhew which way it turns. -So much he fears 
The fad effects that it will have on Marcus. 
Mar. He knows too well how eafily he's fir'd, 
And would not plunge his brother in deſpair, 
But waits for happier times, and kinder moments. 
Luc. Alas, too late I find myſelf involv'd 
In endleſs griefs, and labyrinths of woe, 
Born to afflict my Marcia's family, 
And ſow diſſention in the hearts of brothers. 
Tormenting thought! it cuts into my ſoul. 
Mar. Let us not, Lucia, aggravate cur {orrows, 
But to the Gods ſubmit th' event of things, 
Our lives, diſcolour'd with our preſent woes, 
May ſtill grow bright, and ſmile with happier hours, 
So the pure limpid ſtream, when foul with ſtains 
Of ruſhing torrents, and deſcending rains, 
Works itſelf clear, and as it runs, refines, 
Till, by degrees, the floating mirror ſhines, 
Reflects each flow'r that on the border grows, 
And a new. heav'n in its fair boſom ſhows, [ Exenot 
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TD SENATE. 


SEMPRONIUS., 


OME' ill ſurvives in this aſſembled ſenate} 
Let us remember we are Cato's friends, 
Andpact like men who claim that glorious title. 
Luc. Cato will ſoon be here and open to us 
Th' occaſion of our meeting. Hark! he comes! 
| [4 ſound of trumpets. 
May all the guardian Gods of Rome direct him! 


Tater Cato. 


Cato. Fathers, we once again are met in council. 
Cæſar's approach has ſummon'd us together, 
And Rome attends her fate from our reſolves: 
How ſhall we treat this bold aſpiring man? 
Succels ſtill follows him, and backs his crimes ; 
Pharſalia gave him Rome, Egyot has fince 
Receiv'd his yoke, and the whole Nile is Cæſar's. 
Why ſhould I mention Juba's overthrow, 
And Scipio's death? Numidia's burning ſands 
Still ſmoke with blood. Tis time we ſhould decree 
What courſe to take. Our foe advances on us, 
And envies us even L:bya's ſultry deſarts. 
Fathers, pronounce your thoughts: Are they ſtill fixt 
To hold it out and fight it to the laſt? 
Or are your hearts ſubdu'd at length, and wrought 
By time, and ill ſucceſs, to a ſubmiſſion? 
dempronius, ſpeak. 

Semp, My voice is ſtill for war. 
Gods! can a Roman ſenate long debate 
Which of the two to chooſe, ſlav'ry or death! 


1 


No, let us riſe at once, gird on our ſwords, 
And at the head of our remaining troops, 
Attack the foe, break through the thick array 


Of his throng'd legions, and charge home upon him. 


Perhaps ſome arm, more lucky than the reſt, 


May reach his heart, and free the world from bondage. 
Riſe, fathers, riſe! tis Rome demands your help: 


Riſe, and revenge her ſlaughter'd citizens, 

Or ſhare their fate! The corps of half her ſenate 

Manure the fields of Theſfaly, while we 

Sit here delib'rating in cold debates, 

If we hould ſacrifice our lives to honour, 

Or wear them out in ſervitude andchains. 

Rouſe up, for ſhame ! our brothers of Pharſalia 

Point at their wounds, and cry aloud—To battle 

Great Pompey's ſhade complains that we are flow, 

And Scipio's ghoſt walks unreveng'd amongſt us: 
Cato. Let not a torrent of impetuous zeal 

Tranſpoxt thee thus beyond the bounds of reaſon : 

True fortitude is ſeen in great exploits 

Phat juſtice warrants, and that wiſdom guides, 

All elſe is tow'ring frenzy and dil'ration. 

Are not the lives of thoſe who draw the ſword 

In Rome's defence intruſted to our care? 

Should we thus lead them to a field of ſlaughter, 

Might not th' 1mpartial world with reaſon ſay 

e laviſh'd at our deaths the blood of thouſands, 

Lo grace our fall, and make our ruin glorious ? 

Lucius, we next would know what's your opinions 


Luc. My thoughts, I muſt confeſs, are turn'd on peace. 


Already have our quarrels 611d the world 

With widows, and with orphans: Scythia mourns 
Our guilty wars, and earth's remoteſt regions 

Lie half unpeopled by the feuds of Rome: 


Tis time to (heath the ſword, and fpare mankind, 


It is not Cæſar, but the Gods, my fathers, 
'The Gods declare againſt us, and repel 

Our vain attempts. Jo urge the ice to battle, 
(Prompted by blind revenge and wild deſpair) 
Were to refuſe th' awards of Providence, 

And not to reſt in Heav'n's determination. 
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Already have we ſhewn our love to Rome, 

Now let us ſhew ſubmiſſion to the Gods. 

We took up arms, not to revenge ourſelves, 

But free the commonwealth ; when this end fails, 

Arms have no further uſe : our country's cauſe, 

That drew our ſwords, now wreſts 'em from our hands, 

And bids us not delight in Roman blood 

Unprofitably ſhed : What men could do, 

Is done already: heav'n and earth will witneſs, 

If Rome muſt fall, that we are innocent. : 
Semp. This ſmooth diſcourſe, and mild behaviour oft 

Conceal a traitor fomething whiſpers me 

All is not right—Cato, beware of Lucius. [ A/ide to Cato, 
Cato. Let us appear nor raſh nor diffident; 

Immod'rate valour ſwells into a fault; 

And fear admitted into public councils 

Betrays like treaſon. Let us ſhun em both. 

Fathers, I cannot ſee that our affairs 

Are grown thus deſp'rate; we have bulwarks round us 

Within our walls are troops enur'd to toil 

In Africk's heat, and ſeaſon'd to the ſun ; 

Numidia's ſpacious kingdom lies behind us, 

Ready to riſe at its young prince's call. 

While there is hope, do not diſtruſt the Gods: 

But wait at leaſt till Cæſar's near approach 

Force us to yield. Twill never be too late 

To ſue for chains, and own a conqueror. 

Why ſhould Rome fall a moment ere her time ? 

No, let us draw her term of freedom out 

In its full length, and ſpin it to the laſt, 

So ſhall we gain ſtill one day's liberty; 

And let me periſh, but in Cato's judgment, 

A day, an hour of virtuous liberty, 

Is worth a whole eternity in bondage. 


Enter Marcus. 


Mar. Fathers, -this moment, as I watch'd the gate, 
Lodg'd on my poſt, a herald is arriv'd 
From Cæſar's camp, and with him comes old Decius, 
The Roman knight; he carries in his looks 
Impatience, and demands to ſpeak with Cato. 
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Cato. By permiſſion, fathers, bid him enter. 
[Exit Marcus, 


Decius was once my friend, but other proſpects 
Have loos'd thoſe ties, and bound him faſt to Cæſar. 


His meſſage may determine our reſolves. 


H. 


Decivs, Caro. 


Dxrcivs. 


ZESAR ſends health to Cato — 
Cat. Cou'd he ſend it 
To Cato's flaughter'd friends, it would be welcome. 
Are not your orders to addreſs the ſenate? : 
1 Dec. My buſineſs is with Cato; Cæſar ſees 
N The ſtraits to which you are driven; and, as he know 
| Cato's high worth, is anxious for your life. 
Cato. My life 1s grafted on the fate of Rome: 
Wou'd he ſave Cato? bid him ſpare his country. 
Tell your dictator this: and tell him, Cato 
Diſdains a life, which he has power to offer. 
Dec. Rome and her ſenators ſubmit to Cæſar; 
Her gen'rals and her conſuls are no more 
Who check'd his conqueſts, and deny'd his triumphs. 
Why will not Cato be this Cæſar's friend ? 
Cate. Thoſe very reaſons thou haſ: urg'd, forbid it. 
Dec. Cato, I've orders to expoſtulate, 
And reaſon with you, as from friend to friend: 
Think on the ſtorm that gathers o'er your head, 
And threatens ev'ry hour to burſt upon it; 
Still may you ſtand high in your country's honours, 
Do but comply, and make your peace with Cæſar. 
Rome will rejoice, and caſt its eyes on Cato, 
As on the ſecond of mankind. 
Cato. No more: 
{1 muſt not think of life on ſuch conditions. 
Dec. Cæſar is well acquainted with your virtues, 
And therefore ſets this value on your life : 
Let him but know the price of Cato's friendſhip, 


And name your terms, 
B 6 Cats, 
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Cato. Bid him diſband his legions, 


Reſtore the commonwealth to liberty, 
Submit his actions to the public cenſure, 
And ſtand the judgment of a Roman ſenate. 
Bid him do this, and Cato is his friend. 
Dec. Cato, the world talks loudly of your wiſdom 
Cato. Nay, more, tho' Cato's voice was ne'er employ'd 
To clear the gvilty, and to varnith crimes, 
Myſelf will mount the roftrum in kis favour, 
And ſtrive to gain his pardon from the people, 
Dec. A ſtyle like this, becomes a conqueror. 
Cato. Decius, a ſtyle like this, becomes a Roman. 
Dec. What is a Roman, that is Cafſar's foe ? 
Cato. Greater than Cæſar: he's a friend to virtue. 
Dec. Conſider, . Cato, you're in Utica, 
And at the head of your own little ſenate ; 
You don't now thunder in the capitol, 
With all the mouths of Rome to ſecond you, 
Cato. Let him conſider that, who drives us hither? 
"Tis Cæſar's ſword has made Rome's ſenate little, 
And thinn'd its ranks. Alas, thy dazzled eye 
Beholds this man in a falle glaring light, 
Which conqueſt and ſucceſs have thrown upon him; 
Did'ſ thou but view him right, thou'dſt ſee him black 
With murder, treaſon, ſacrilege, and crimes, 
That ftrike my foul with horror but to name 'em. 
I know thou look'ſt on me, as on a vretch 
Beſet with ills, and cover'd with misfortunes; | 
But, by the Gods I ſwear, millions of worlds | 
Shou'd never buy me to be like that Cæſar. 
Dec. Does Cato ſend this anſwer back to Cæſar, 
For all his gen'rous cares and profer'd friendſhip? 
Cato. His cares for me are inſolent and vain : 
Preſumptuous man! the Gods take care of Cato. 
Wou'd Czſar ſhew the grcatnefs of his foul, ; 
Bid him employ his care for theie my friends, f 
And make good uſe of his ill-gotten pow'r, 
By ſhelt' ring men much better than himfelf. 
Dec. Your high unconquer'd heart makes you forget 
You are a man. You ruth on your deſtruction, 
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But T have done. When I relate hereafter 
The tale of this unhappy embaſſy, 
All Rome will be in tears. [Exit Decius. 
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SEMPRONIVS, Lucius, Care. 


SEMPRONIUS, 
ATOQ, we thank thee. 

The mighty genius of immortal Rome 
Speaks in thy voice, thy foul breathes liberty, 
Cefar will ſhrink to hear the words thou utter it; 
And ſhudder in the midſt of all his conqueſts, 

Luc. The ſenate owns its gratitude to Cato, 
Who with fo great a ſoul conſults i its ſafety, 
And guards our lives while he neglects his own, 
Sem. Sempronius gives no thanks on this account. 
Lucius ſeems fond of life; but what is lite ? 
*T'is not to ſtalk about, and draw freſh air 
From time to time, or gaze upon the ſun 
Tis to be free. When übe rty is gone, 
Lite grows inſipid, and has loi its reliſh. 
O could my dying hand but lodge a ſword 
In Cæſar's boſom, and rev enge my country, 
By heav'ns I could enjoy the pangs of death, 
And ſmile in agony. 
Lc. Others, perhaps, 
May ſerve their country with as warm a zeal, 
Tho' 'tis not kindled into ſo much rage, 
S:mp. This ſober conduct is a mighty virtue 
In lukcwarm patriots. 
Cato. Come! no more, Sempron: us, 
All here are friends to Rome, and to each other, 
Let us not wefken {till the wealer fide 
By our diviſions, 
Semp. Cato, my reſentments 
Are ſacrific'd to Rome — ] ſtand reprov'd. 
Cato. Fathers, tis time you come to a reſolve, 
Luc. Cato, we all go into your opinion, 
Cœſar's behaviour has convinc'd the ſenate 
We ought to hold it out till terms arrive, 
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Semß. We ought to hold it out 'till death; but, Cato, 
My private voice is drown'd amidſt the ſenate's. | 
Cato. Then let us riſe, my friends, and ſtrive to fill 

This little interval, this pauſe of life, 
(While yet our liberty and fates are doubtful) 
With reſolution, friendſhip, Roman bravery, 
And all the virtues we can crowd into it; 
That heav'n may ſay it ought to be prolong'd. 
Fathers, farewell — The young Numidian prince 
Comes forward, and expects to know our counſels. 
[ Exeunt ſenatere- 
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C Aro, JuB a. 


Caro. 
UBA, the Roman ſenate has refolv'd, 
Till time give better proſpects, fill to keep 
The ſword unſheath'd, and turn its edge on Cæſar. 
Juba. The reſolution fits a Roman ſenate. 
But, Cato, lend me for a while thy patience, 
And condeſcend to hear a young man ſpeak. 
My father, when ſome days betore his death 
He order'd me to march for Utica, 
(Alas! I thought not then his death ſo near!) 
Wept o'er me, preſt me in his aged arms, 
And, as his griefs gave way, My ſon, ſaid he, 
Whatever fortune ſhall befall thy father, 
Be Cato's friend; he'H train thee up to great 
And virtuous deeds : do but obſerve him well, 
'Thou'lt ſhun misfortunes, or thou'lt learn to bear 'em. 
Cato, Juba, thy father was a worthy prince, 
And merited, alas! a better fate; 
But heav'n thought otherwiſe, 
Zuba. My father's fate, 
In ſpite of all the fortitude that ſhines 
Before my face in Cato's great example, 
Subdues my ſoul, and fills my eyes with tears. 
Cato. It is an honeſt ſorrow, and becomes thee. 
Juba. My father drew reſpe& from foreign climes : 
The kings of Africk ſought him for their Fiend; 
Kings far remote, that rule, as fame reports, | 
Behind 
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Behind the hidden ſources of the Nile, 

In diſtant worlds, on t'other ſide the ſun; 

Oft have their black ambaſſadors appear'd, 

Laden with gifts, and fill'd the courts of Zama, 
Cato. I am no ſtranger to thy father's greatneſs ! 
Juba. 1 would not boaſt the greatneſs of my father, 

But point out new alliances to Cato. 

Had we not better leave this Utica, 

To arm Numidia in our cauſe, and court 

Th' aſſiſtance of my father's powerful friends! 

Did they know Cato, our remoteſt kings 

Would pour embattled multitudes about him; 

Their ſwarthy hoſts would darken all our plains, 

Doubling the native horror of the war, 

And making death more grim, 

Cato. And canſt thou think 

Cato will fly before the ſword of Czfar ! 

Reduc'd, like Hannibal, to ſeek relief 

From court to court, and wander up and down 

A vagabond in Africk ! 

Juba. Cato, perhaps 

I'm too officious, but my forward cares 

Wou'd fain preſerve a life of ſo much value, 

My heart is wounded when I ſee ſuch virtue 

Afflicted by the weight of ſuch misfortunes, 

Cato. 'Thy nobleneſs of ſoul obliges me. 

But know, young prince, that valour ſoars above 

What the world calls misfortune and affliction. 

Theſe are not ills; elſe would they never fall 

On heav*n's firſt fav'rites, and the beſt of men: 

The Gods, in bounty, work up ſtorms about ns, 

That give mankind occaſion to exert 

Their hidden ſtrength, and throw out into practice 

Virtues which ſhun the day, and lie conccal'd ' 

In the ſmooth ſeaſons and the calms of life, 

Juba. I'm charm'd whene'er thou talk'ſt! I pant for 
virtue! 

And all my ſoul endeavours at perfection. 

Cato. Doſt thou love watchings, abſtinence, and toil, 

Laborious virtues all? learn them from Cato: 

ducceſs and fortune muſt thou learn from Cæſar. 
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Jula. The beſt good fortune that can fall on juba, 


The whole ſucceſs, at which my heart aſpires, 
Depends on Cato. 

Cato. What does Juba ſay ? 
'I hy words confound me. 

Tuba. I would fain retract them, 
Give 'em me back again. They aim'd at nothin 

Cato. Tell me thy wiſlti, young prince; male not 
my ear 
A ſtranger to thy thoughts, 
Ga 


uta. Oh! they're ex trav agant; 
Still let me hide them. 

C::n, What can Juba aſk 
That (C a0 will Fe fue: 

Jul I ſcar to name it. 


Marcia — inherits all her father's virtues. 
Cato. What v.ouldit thou ſay ? 
Juba. Cato, thou hait a daughter. 
Cato. Adieu, young prince: I wou'd not hear a word 
Shou'd leſſen thee in my eſteem : remember 
The hand of fate is over us, and heav'n 
Exacts ſeverity from all our thoughts: 
It is not now a time to talk of ought 
But chains, or conqueſt; liberty or death. [ Zxz. 
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SYPHAX, JUBA. 


SYPHAX. 
O W's this, my prince! What, . cover'd with 
confuſion ? 
Yoa lcck as if you ſtern philoſopher 
Had] Ju * now chid you. 
J«66, Syphax, Pm undone ! 
Sb. 1 know 1t well. 
Juba. Cato thinks meanly of me, 
Sh. And fo will all mankind. 
Tuba. I've open'd to him ; 
The utakneſs of my ſoul, my love for Marcia. 


Szph. Cato's a proper perſon to intruſt 
A love-tale with, 
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* By heav*ns thou turn'ſt me all into attention. 
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Juha. Oh, I could pierce my heart, 
My fooliſh heart: Was ever wretch like Juba! 
Syþh. Alas! my prince, how are you chang'd of late! 
I've known young Juba riſe before the ſun, 
To bear the thicket where the tiger ſlept, 
Or ſce the lion in his dreadful haunts : 
How di the colour mount into your cheeks, 
When firſt you rous'd him to the chace! I've ſeen you, 
Kv*n in the Libyan dog-days, kunt him down, 
Then charge him cloſe, provoke him to the rage 
Of fangs and claws, and ſtooping from your horfe 
Rivet the panting ſavage to the ground. 
Juba. Priythee, no more! 
Sy ph. How would the old king ſmile 
To lee you weigh the paws, when tipp'd with gold, 
And throw the ſhaggy ſpoils about your ſhoulders ! 
Jaba. Syphax, this old man's talk (tho' honey flow'd 
In ev'ry word) wou'd now loſe all its ſweetneſs, 
Cato's diſpleas'd, and Marcia loſt for ever ! 
Sypb. Young prince, 1 yet could give you good advice, 
Marcia might till be yours. | 
Juba. What ſay'ſt thou, Syphax? 


Sy ph. Marcia might ſtill be yours, 
Juba. As how, dear Syphax ? 
Spb. Juba commands Numidia's hardy troops, 
Mounted on Reeds, unus'd to the reſtraint 
Of curbs or bits, and fleeter than the winds : 
Give but the word, we'll ſnatch this damſel up, 
And bear her off. 
Jula. Can ſuch diſhoneſt thoughts 
Riſe up in man ! Wouldit thou ſeduce my youth 
To do an act that would deftroy my honour ? 
Syph. Gods, I could tear my beard to hear you talk! ii 
Honour's a fine imaginary notion, 1 
That draws in raw and unexperienc'd men | 
To real miſchiefs, while they hunt a ſhadow, | 
Juba. Would'ft thou degrade thy prince into a ruffian! 
Spb. The boaſted anceſtors of theſe great men, 
/ hoſe virtues you admire, were all ſuch ruffians! 
This dread of nations, this almighty Rome, _ 
at 
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That comprehends in her wide empire's bounds 
All under heav'n, was founded on a rape; 

Your Scipio's, Cæſar's, Pompey's, and your Cato's, 
('The gods on earth) are all the ſpurious brood 

Of violated maids, of raviſh'd Sabines. 

Juba. Syphax, I fear that hoary head of thine 
Abounds too much in our Numidian wiles. 

$yph. Indeed, my prince, you want to know the world, 
You have not read mankiud ; your youth admires 
The throws and ſwellings of a Roman ſoul, 

Cato's bold flights, th' extravagance of virtue, 

Juba. If knowledge of the world makes man perſidious, 
May Juba ever live in ignorance ! 

Syph. Go, go, you're young, 

Juba. Gods, mult I tamely bear 
This arrogance unanſwer'd ! thou'rt a traitor, 

A falſe old traitor. 

Syph. J have gone too far. [ 4/ide. 

Juba. Cato ſhall know the baſeneſs of thy ſoul. 

Spb. I muſt appeaſe this ſtorm, or periſh in it. [ 4/ide.. 
Young prince, behold theſe locks that are grown white 
Beneath a helmet in your father's battles. 

FZuba. 'Thoſe locks ſhall ne'er protect thy inſolence.. 

Syph. Muſt one raſh word, th' infirmity of age, 
Throw down the-merit of my better years ? 

This the reward"of a whole life of ſervice ! : : 
— Curſe on the boy! how ſteadily he hears me? [ A/ie. 60 

Juba. Is it becauſe the throne of my forefathers 
Still ſtands unfill'd, and that Numidia's crown 
Hangs doubtful yet whoſe head it ſhall incloſe, $ 
Thou thus preſum'ſt to treat thy prince with ſcorn ? I 

Spb. Why will you rive my heart with ſuch expreſſions ? | 
Does not old Syphax follow you to war ? | 
What are his aims ? Why does he load with darts | 
His trembling hand, and cruſh beneath a caſk 
His wrinkled brows? What 1s it he aſpires to? 

Is it not this? ta ſhed the flow remains, 
His laſt poor ebb of blood in your .defence ! 

Juba. Syphax, no more! I would not hear you talk. 

Sh. Not hear me talk! what, when my faith to Juba, 
My roval maſter's ſon, is call'd in queſtion ? 


My prince may ſtrike me dead, and I'll be dumb: 


But 
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But whilſt I live I muſt not hold my tongue, 
And languiſh out old age in his diſpleaſure. ; 
Juba. Thou know'ſt the way too well into my heart, 
do believe thee loyal to thy prince. 
Sy b. What greater inſtance can I give; I've offer'd 
To do an action, which my ſoul abhors, 
And gain you whom you love, at any price. 
Yuba Was this thy motive? I have been too haſty. 
Sh. And 'tis for this my prince has call'd me traitor, 
*uba. Sure thou miſtak'ſt; I did not call thee fo. 
Szph. You did indeed, my prince, you cali'd me traitor, 
Nay, fucther, threaten'd you'd complain to Cato. 
Of what, my prince, would you complain to Cato ? 
That Syphax loves you, and wou'd ſacrifice 
His life, nay, more, his honour, in your ſervice, 
Juba. Syphax, I know thou lov'ſt me; but indeed, 
Thy zeal for Juba carry'd thee too far. 
Honour's a ſacred tie, the law of kings, 
The noble mind's diſtinguiſhing perfection, 
That aids, and ſtrengthens virtue, where it meets her, 
And imitates her actions where ſhe is not: 
It ought not to be ſported with. 
Syph. By heav'ns 
I'm raviſh'd when you talk thus, tho? you chide me! 
Alas! I've hitherto been uſed to think 
j A blind official zeal to ſerve my king, 
[© 'The ruling principle, that ought to burn 
And quench all others in a ſubje&'s heart. 
Happy the people who preſerve their honour 
By the ſame duties that oblige their prince! 
Juba.” Syphax, thou now beginn'ſt to ſpeak thyſelf, 
Numidia's grown a ſcorn among the nations 
For breach of public vows. Our Punic faith 
Is infamous, and branded to a proverb, 
Syphax, we'll join our cares, to purge away 
Our country's crimes, and clear her reputation, 
Syph. Believe me, prince, you make old Syphax weep, 
To hear you talk—but *tis with tears of joy. 
If e'er your father's crown adorn your brows, 
Numidia will be bleſt by Cato's lectures. 
Juba. Syphax, thy hand; we'll mutually forget 
The warmth of youth, and frowardneſs of age; 
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Thy prince eſteems thy worch, and loves thy perſon. 
If &er the ſcepter comes into my hand, 
Syphax ſhall ſtand the ſecond in my kingdom. | 
Syph. Why will you overwhelm my age with kindneſs? - 
My joy grows burdenſome, I ſhan't ſupport it. 
Juba. Syphax, farewell. I'll hence, and try to find 
Some bleſt occaſion that may ſet me right 
In Cato's thoughts. I'd rather have that man 
Approve my deeds, than worlds for my admirers. [ Exit. 


SYPHAX dus. 
. Young men ſoon give, and ſoon forget afronts 
Old age is flow in both—A falſe old traitor !— 
"Thoſe words, raſh boy, may chance to coſt thee dear. 
My heart had fill ſome fooliſh fondueſs for thee ; 
But hence! *tis gone: I give it to the winds: 
Cæſar, I'm wholly thine. 


SC EN E VI. 


SyPHAX, SEMPRONIUKL 
SYPHAX. 


= hail, Sempronius ! | 
Well, Cato's ſenate is reſolv'd to wait $ 
The fury of a ſiege befbre it yields. 1 
Semp. Syphax, we both were on the verge of fate 3 ; 

Lucius declar'd for peace, and terms were offer'd 
Jo Cato by a meſſenger from Cæſar. 
Shou'd they ſubmit ere our deſigns are ripe, p 
We both muſt periſh in the common wreck, 
Loſt in the gen'ral undiſtinguiſh'd ruin. 

Spb. But how ſtands Cato? 

Semp. Thou haſt ſeen mount Atlas: 
Whilit ſtorms and tempeſts thunder on its brows, 
And oceans break their billows at its feet, 
It ſtands unmov'd, and glories in its height: 
Such is that haughty man ; his tow'ring ſoul, 
"Midi all the ſhocks and injuries of fortune, 
Riſes ſuperior, and looks down on Cæſar. 

S745. But what's this meſſenger ? 

Semp. I've practis'd with him, 
And found a means ta let the victar know 
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"That Syphax and Sempronius are his friends. 
But let me now examine in my turn: 
Is Juba fixt? 
Syph., Yes— but it is to Cato. 
I've try'd the force of ev'ry reaſon on him, 
Sooth'd and careſs'd, been angry, ſooth'd again, 
Laid ſafety, life, and int'reſt in his ſight. 
But all are vain, he icorns them all for Cato. 
. Semp. Come, *tis no matter, we ſhall do without him. 
by He'll make a pretty figure in a triumph, 
N And ſerve to trip before the victor's chariot, 
Syphax, I now may hope thou haſt forſook 
Thy Juba's cauſe, and wiſheſt Marcia mine. 
Syph. May ſhe bethine as faſt as thou would'ſt have her. 
Semp. Syphax, I love that woman; tho” I curſe 
Her and myſelf, yet ſpite of me, I love her. 
Sy), Make Cato ſure, and give up Utica, p 
Cwiat will ne'er refuſe thee ſuch a trifle. 
But are thy troops prepar'd for a revolt ? 
Does the ſedition catch from man to man, 
And run among their ranks? 
Semp. All, all is ready, f 
The factious leaders are our friends, that ſpread 
lurmurs and diſcontents among the ſoldiers ; 
- They count their toilſome marches, long fatigues, 
Unufual faftings, and will bear no more 
vi This medley of philoſophy and war. 
1 Within an hour they'll ſtorm the ſenate-houſe. 
Syph. Mean while PII draw up my Numidian troops 
Within the ſquare to exerciſe their arms, 
And, as I ſee occaſion, favour thee. 
I laugh to think how your unſhaken Cato 
Will look aghaſt, while unforeſeen deſtruction 
Pours in upon him thus from every ſide. 
So, where our wide Numidian waſtes. extend, 
| Sudden, th' impetuous hurricanes deſcend, 
i Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play, 
i Tear up the ſands, and ſweep whole plains away. 
Z The helpleſs traveller, with wild ſurprize | } 
F Exennt. 


Sees the dry deſart all around him riſe, 
And ſmother'd in the duſty whirlwind dies. 
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Marcus rd Po RTI us. 


Mak cus. 


HANKS to my ſtars, I have not rang'd about 
The wilds of life, ere I could find a Fiend ; 
Nature firſt pointed out my Portius to me, 
e ad early taught me, by her ſecret force, 
Jo love thy perſon, ere I knew thy merit, 
Till what was inſtin&, grew up into friendſhip. 
Por. Marcus, the friendſhips of the world are oft 
Confed'racies in vice, or leagues of pleaſure; 
Ours has ſevereſt virtue for its baſis, 
And ſuch a friendſhip ends not but with life. 
Mar. 3 thou know'ſt my ſoul in all its weak- 
neſs, 
Then pr'ythee ſpare-me on its tender ſide. 
Indulge me but in love, my other paſſions 
Shall riſe and fall by virtue's niceſt rules. 
Por. When love's well-tim'd, 'tis not a fault to love. 
The ſtrong, the brave, the virtuous, and the wiſe, 
Sink in the ſoft captivity together. 
I would not urge thee to ditmiſs thy paſſion, 
(I know *twere vain) but to ſuppreſs its force, 
Till better times may make it look more graceful. 
Mar. Alas! thou talk'ſt like one who never felt 
Th' impatient throbs and longings of a ſoul 
That pants and reaches after Jifane good, 
A lover does not live by vulgar time : 
Believe me, Portius, in my Lucia's abſence 


Life hangs upon me, and becomes a burden; 


And yet, when I behold the charming maid, 
I'm ten times more undone ; while hope and fear, 
And grief, and rage, and love, riſe up at once, 
And with variety of pain diſtract me. 
Per. What can thy Portius do to give thee help? 
ar. 
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Mr. Portius, thou oft enjoy'ſt the fair one's preſence 
Then undertake my cauſe, and plead it to her 
With all the ſtrength and heat of eloquence 
Fraternal love and friendſhip can inſpire. 
Tell her thy brother languiſhes to death, 
And fades away, and withers in his bloom; 
That he forgets his ſleep, and loaths his food, 
That youth, and health, and war are joyleſs to him: 
Deſcribe his anxious days, and reſtleſs nights, 
And all the torments that thou ſee'ſt me ſuffer. 
Por. Marcus, I beg thee give me not an office 
That ſuits with me ſo ill. I hou know'ſ my temper, 
Mar. Wilt thou behold me ſinking in my woes, 
And wilt thou not reach out a friendly arm, 
To raiſe me from amidſt this plunge of ſorrows ? 
Por. Marcus, thou can'ſt not aſk what I'd refuſe. 
But here, believe me, I've a thouſand reaſons 
Mar. I know thoult ſay my paſſion's out of ſeaſon, 
That Cato's great example and misfortunes 
Should both conſpire to drive it from my thoughts, 
But what's all this to one who loves like me! 
Oh! Portius, Portius, from my ſoul I wiſh 
Thou did'ſt but know thyſelf what *tis to love! 
Then vould'ſt thou pity and afliſt thy brother. 
Por. What ſhould I do! if I diſcloſe my paſſion 
Our friendſhip's at an end: if I conceal it, 
The world will call me falſe to a friend and brother, 


[ A/ede, 


Mar. But ſee where Lucia, at her wonted hour, 
Amidſt the cool of yon high marble arch, 
Enjoys the noon-day breeze ! obſerve her, Portius ! 
That face, that ſhape, thoſe eyes, that heav'n of beauty ! 
Obſerve her well, and blame me if thou can't, 

Per. She ſees us, and advances — 

Mar. III withdraw, | 
And leave you for awhile. Remember, Portius ! 
Thy brother's life depends upon thy tongue. 
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LV SIA, PORTILIU8. 


Lu ei A. 


ID not I ſee your brother Marcus here ? 
Why did he fiy the place, and ſhun my preſence? 

Per. Ch, Lucia, language is too faint to ſhew 
His rage of love; it preys upon his life; 

He pines, he fickens, he deſpairs, he dies: 

His paſſions and his virtues lie confus'd, 

And mixt together in ſo wild a tumult, L 

That the whole man is quite disfigur'd in him. 
Heav*ns! would one think *twere poſſible for love 
To make ſuch ravage in a noble ſoul ! 

Oh! Lucia, I'm diſtreſs'd; my heart bleeds for him: 
Ev'n now, while thus I ſtand bleſt in thy preſence, 
A ſecret damp of grief comes o'er my thoughts, 
And I'm anhappy, tho? thou ſmil'ſt upon me. 

Luc. How wilt thou guard thy honour, in the ſhock 
Of love and fnendſhip! think betimes, my Portius, 
Think how the nuptial tie, that might cenſure 
Our mutual bliſs, would raiſe to ſuch a height | 
Thy brother's griefs, as might perhaps deitroy him. 


Por. Alas, poor youth ! what doſt thou think, my 


Lucia ? 

His gen'rous, open, undeſigning heart 
Has begg'd his rival to ſolicit for him; 
Then do not ſtrike him dead with a denial; 
But hold him up in life, and cheer his ſoul 
With the faint glimmering of a doubtful hope: 
Perhaps when we have pals'd theſe gloomy hours, 
And weather'd out the ſtorm that beats upon us 

Luc. No, Portius, no! I fee thy ſiſter's tears, 
Thy father's anguiſh, and thy brother's death, 
In the purſuit of our ill-fated loves; 
And, Portius, here I ſwear, to heav'n I ſwear, 
To heav'n and all the powers that judge mankind, 
Never to mix my plighted hands with thine, 
While ſuch a cloud of miſchiefs hangs about us, 
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But to forget our loves, and drive thee out 
From all my thoughts as far—as I am able, 
Por. What haſt thou ſaid! I'm thunder- ſtruck recall 
Thole haſty words, or I am loſt for ever. 
Luc. Has not the vow already paſs'd my lips ? 
The Gods have heard it, and 'tis ſeal'd in Heav'n, 
May all the vengeance that was ever pour'd 
On perjur'd heads o'erwhelm me, if I break it. 
[ After a pauſes 
Por. Fix'd in aſtoniſhment, I * upon thee, 
Like one juſt blaſted by a ſtroke from Heav'n, 
Who pants for breath, and ſtiffens, yet alive, 
In dreadful looks; à monument of wrath ! 
Luc. At length I've acted my ſevereſt part, 
J feel the woman breaking in upon me, 
And melt about my heart! my tears will flow. 
But oh! I'll think no more! the hand of Fate 
Has torn thee from me, and I muſt forget thee. 
Por. Hard- hearted, cruel maid! - 
Luc. Oh! ſtop thoſe ſounds, 
Thoſe killing ſounds ! why doſt thou frown upon me? 
My blood runs cold, my heart forgets to heave, 
And lite itſelf goes out at thy diſpleaſure, 
The Gods forbid us to indulge our loves, 
But oh! I cannot bear thy hate, and live! | 
Por. Talk not of love, thou never knew'ſt its force; 
I've been deluded, led into a dream 
Of fancy'd bliſs. O Lucia, cruel maid ! 
Thy dreadful vow, laden with death, ftill ſounds 
In my ſtunn'd ears. What ſhall I ſay or do? 
Quick let us part! perditien's in thy preſence, 
And horror dwells har thee! —ha! ſhe faints! 
Wretch that I am! what has my raſhneſs done! 
Lucia, thou injur'd innocence ! thou belt 
And lovelieſt of thy ſex ! awake, my Lucia, 
Or Portius ruſhes on his ſword to join thee. 
— Her imprecations reach not to the tomb, 
They ſhut not out ſociety in death — 
But ha! ſhe moves! life wanders up and down 
Through all her face, and 1 ev'ry charm, 


Luc. 


Luc. O Portius, was this well — to frown on her 
That lives upon thy ſmiles ! to call in doubt 
The faith of one expiring at thy feet, 
That loves thee more than ever woman lov'd! 
— What do I ſay? My half recover'd ſenſe 
Forgets the vow in which my ſoul is bound. 
Deſtruction ſtands betwixt us! we muſt part. 


Por. 8 rg the word, my frighted thoughts run 
ack, 


And ſtartle into madneſs at the ſound. 

Luc. What would'ſt thou have me do? Conſider well 
The train of ills our love would draw behind it. 
Think, Portius, think thou ſeeſt thy dying brother 
Stabb'd at his heart, and all beſmear'd with blood, 
Storming at Heav'n and thee! Thy awful fire 

Sternly demands the cauſe, th' accurfed cauſe 
That robs him af his ſon! Poor Marcia trembles, 
Then tears her hair, and frantic in her griefs 
Calls out.on Lucia! What could Lucia anſser, 

Or how ſtand up in ſuch a ſcene of ſorrow ? 

Por. To my confuſion, and eternal grief, 

I muſt approve the ſentence that deſtroys me. 
The malt, that hung about my mind, clears up; 
And now, athwart the terrors that thy vow 

Has planted round thee, thou appear'ſt moſt fair, 
More amiable, and riſeſt in thy charms. 
Lovelieſt of women! Heav'n is in thy ſou], 
Beauty and virtue ſhine for ever round thee, 
Bright'ning each other! thou art all divine ! 

Luc. Portius, no more! thy words ſhoot thro' my heart, 
Melt my reſolves, and turn me all to love, 

Why are thoſe tears of fondneſs in thy eyes? 

Why heaves thy heart? why ſwells thy ſoul with ſorrow? 
Tt ſoftens me too much — farewell, my Portius, 
Farewell, tho? death is in the word! — for ever! 

Por. Stay, Lucia, ſtay ! what doſt thou ſay? For ever? 

Luc. Have I not ſworn ? Tf, Portius, thy ſucceſs 
Muf throw thy brother an his fate, farewell. 

Oh, how ſhall I repeat the word! for ever! 

Her. Thes o'er the dying lamp th' unſteady flame 

Hangs quiv'ring on a point, leaps off by fits, 
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And falls again, as loth to quit its hold: 
| — Thou muſt not go, my ſou! ſtill hovers o'er thee, 
| And can't get looſe, 
a Luc. If the firm Portius ſhake 
To hear of parting, think what Lucia ſuffers! 
| Por. Tis true, unruffied and ſerene, I've met 
The common accidents of life, but here 
Such an unlook'd-for ſtorm of ills falls on me, 
It beats down all my ſtrength, I caunot bear it, 
ell We muſt not part. 
| Luc. What doſt thou ſay ? not part! 
' Haſt thou forgot the vow that I have made? 
; Are there not Heav'ns, and Gods, that thunder o'er us? 
— But ſee, thy brother Marcus bends this way; 
T ſicken at the fight. Once more, farewell, 
Farewell, and know thou wrong'it me, if thou think'ſt 
Ever was love, or ever grief, like mine. [£xit, 


an 
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Marcus, Poxrius. 


Marcus. 
ORTIUS, what hopes ? kow lands ſhe? Am Idoom'd © 
| To life or death; 
Por. What would'ſt thou have me ſay? 


Mar. What means this penſive polſture Lthou appear'ſt 
Like one amaz'd and terrify'd. MY * 


Por. I've reaſon. 


* Mar. Thy down- caſt looks, and thy diſorder'd thoughts 
Tell me my fate. I aſk not the ſucceſs 
3 My cauſe has found. 


Por. I'm griev'd I undertook it. 
* Þ Mar. What ! does the barbarous maid inſult*my heart, 
er? M aching heart! and triumph in my pains? 
That I could caſt her from my thoughts for ever! 
Por, Away, you're too ſuſpicious in your griefs ; 
Lucia, though ſworn never to think of love, 
1 Compaſſionates your pains, and pities you! 
N Mar. Compaſſionates my pains, and pities me! 
What 3s compaſſion, when tis void of love! 
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Fool that I was to chooſe ſo cold a friend 
To urge my eauſe ! —Compaſſionates my pains? 
Pr'ythee what art, what rhet'rick didſt thou uſe 
To gain this mighty boon ? She pities me! 
To one that aſks the warm returns of love, 
Sompaſſion's cruelty, *tis ſcorn, 'tis death — 
Per. Marcus, no more! have ] deſerv'd this treatment? 
Mar. What have I ſaid ! O Portius, O forgive me! 
A ſoul exaſperated in ills falls out 
With ev'ry thing, its friend, itſelf — but hah ! 
What means that ſhout, big with the ſounds of war? 
What new alarm? 
Por. A ſecond, louder yet, 
Swells in the winds, and comes more full upon us. 
Mar. Oh! for ſome glorious cauſe to fall in battle. 
Lucia thou haſt undone me! thy diſdain 
Has broke my heart; *tis death muſt give me eaſe. 
Por. Quick, let us hence; who knows if Cato's life 
Stands ſure? O Marcus, I am warm'd, my heart 


Leaps at the trumpet's voice, and burns for glory. 
[ Exit. 


3 . 


Enter SE My RON Tus, <uith the Leaders of the Mutiny, 
SEMPRONIUS. | 
AT length the winds are rais'd, the ſtorm blows high. q 
Be it your care, my friends, to keep it up 
In its full fury, and direct it right, 
Till it has ſpent itſelf on Cato's head. 
Mean-while I'll herd among his friends, and ſeem 
One of the number, that whate'er arrive, 
My friends, and fellow- ſoldiers may be ſafe. [ Exit, 
1% Lead. We all are ſafe, Sempronius is our friend; 
Sempronius is as brave a man as Cato. 
But hark ! he enters. Bear up boldly to him; 
Be ſure you beat him down, and bind him faſt; 
This day will end our toils, and give us reſt ! 


Fear nothing, for Sempronius is our friend. 
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Futer CA TO, SgM HRO NITUuSs, Lucius, PoxrIiug, 
and Marcus. 


Caro. 
HERE are thoſe bold intrepid ſons of war, 
'That greatly turn their backs upon the foe, 
And to their general ſend a brave dehance ? 
Semp. Curſe on their daſtard ſouls, they Nand aſto- 
niſh'd. [Alde. 
Cato. Perfidious men! and will you thus diſhonour 
Your paſt exploits, and ſully all your wars ? 
Do you confeſs 'twas not a zeal for Rome, 
Nor love of liberty, nor thirſt of honour, 
Drew you thus far ; but hopes to ſhare the ſpoil 
Of conquer'd towns, and plunder'd provinces ? 
Fir'd with ſuch motives. you do well to join 
With Cato's foes, and follow Cæſar's banners. 
Why did I *ſcape th' envenom'd aſpic's rage, 
Ard ail the fiery monſters of the Cefart, 
To ſee this day? Why could not Cato fall | 
Without your guilt? Behold, ungrateful men, 
Behold my boſom naked to your ſwords,. 
And let the man that's injur'd ſtrike the blow; 
Which of you all ſaſpeQs that he is wrong'd, 
Or thinks C ſuffers greater ills than Cato? 
Am I diſtinguiſh'd from you. but by toils, 
Superior toils, and heavier weight of cares ? 
Painful pre-eminence ! 
Semp. By Heav'ns, they droop! 
Confuſion to the villains; all is loſt! [ Aide 
Cato. Have you forgotten Libya's burning waſte, 
Its barren rocks, * earth, and hills of ſand, 
Its tainted air, and all its broods of poiſon ? 
Who was the firſt to explore th' untrodden path, 
When life was hazarded in ev'ry ſtep ? 
Or, fainting in the long laborious march, 
When on the banks of an unlook'd for ſtream 
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You ſunk the river with repeated dranghts, 
Who was the laſt in all your hoſt that thirſted ? 

Semp. If ſome penurious ſource by chance appear'd, 
Scanty of waters, when you ſcoop'd it dry, 
And offer d the full helmet up to Cato, 
Did he not daſh th' untaſted moiſture from him? 
Did he not lead you through the mid-day ſun, 
And clouds of duſt? Did not his temples glow 
In the ſame ſultry winds, and ſcorching heats ? 

Cato. Hence, worthleſs men! hence! and complain 

to Cæſar; 

You could not undergo the toil of war, 
Nor bear the hardſhips that your leader bore. 

Luc. See, Cato, ſee the unhappy men ! they weep ! 
Fear and remorſe, and ſorrow for their crime, 
Appezr in ev*ry look, and plead for mercy. 

Cato. Learn to be honeſt men, give up your leaders, 
And pardon ſhall deſcend on all the ret, 

Semp, Cato commit theſe wretches to my care. 
Firit let *em each be broken on the rack, 
Then, with what life remains, impal'd and left 
To writhe at leiſure round the bloody ſtake, 
There let *em hang, and taint the ſouthern wind. 
The partners of their crime will learn obedience, 
When they look up and fee their fellow traitors 
Stuck on a fork, and black'ning in the ſun, 

Luc. Sempronius, why, why wilt thou urge the fate 
Of wretched men? 

Semp. How | woald'ſt chou clear rebellion ! 
Lucius (good man) pities the poor offenders 
That would imbrue their hands in Cato's blood, 

Cato. Forbear, Sempronius ! — ſee they ſuffer death, 
But in their deaths remember they are men; 
Strain not the laws to make their tortures grievous, 
Lucius, the baſe degen'rate age requires 
Severity, and juſtice in its rigour : 
Tnis awes an impious, bold, offending world, 
Commands obedience, and gives force to laws. 
When by juſt vengeance guilty mortals periſh, 
The Gods behold the puniſhment with pleaſure, 
And lay ih' uplifted thunderbolt alide, 
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Semp. Cato, I execute thy will with pleaſure, 
Cato. Mean-while we'll ſacrifice to Liberty. 
Remember, O my friends, the laws, the rights, 
The gen*:ous plan of pow'r deliver'd down 
From age to age, by your renown'd forefathers, 
(So cearly bought, the price of ſo much blood,) 
O let it never periſh in your hands! 
But piouſly tranſmit it to your children. 
Do thou, great Liberty, inſpire our ſouls, 
And make our lives in thy poſſeſſion happy, 
Or our deaths glorious in thy juſt defence. 


G 
Ya 


[ Exeunt Cato, Oc. 


SEUMPRONIUS, aud the Leaders of the Mutiny, 


1 LEADER. 
EMPRONIUS, you have acted like yourſelf, 


One would have thought you had been half in earneſt. 
Semp. Villain, ſtand off, baſe, grov'ling, wort!.!efs 
- wretches, 
Mongrels in faction, poor faint-hearted traitors ! 
24 Lead. Nay, now you carry 1t too far, Sempronius, 
Throw off the maſk, there ar2 none here but friends. 
Semb. Know, villains, when ſuch paltry ſlaves preſume 
To mix in treaſon, if the plot ſucceeds, 
Tney're thrown neglected by: but if it fails, 
They're ſure to die like dogs, as you ſhall do. 
Here, take theſe factious monſters, drag 'em forth 
To ſudden death. | 
Enter Guards, 
1 Lead. Nay, ſince it comes to this — - 
Semp. Diſpatch 'em quick, but firſt pluck out their 
tongues, 
Leſt with their dying breath they ſow ſedition. 


[ Exeunt Guards, with their Leaders. 
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SyPHAX and SEMPRONIUS., 


SYPHAX. 
$ be firſt deſign, my friend, has prov'd abortive ;: 


Still there remains an after-game to play; 
My troops are mounted; their Numidian ſteeds 
Snuff up the wind, and long to ſcour the deſart: 
Let but Sempronius head us in our flight, 
We'll force the gate where Marcus keeps his guard, 
And hew down all that would oppoſe our paſſage. 
A day will bring us into Cæſar's camp. | 
Semp. Cenfufion ! I have fail'd of half my purpoſe; 
Marcia, the charming Marcia's left behind! 
Syph. How ! will Sempronius turn a woman's ſlave ! 
Semp. Think not thy friend can ever feel the ſoft 
Unmanly warmth and tenderneſs of love. 
Syphax, I long to claſp that haughty maid, 
And bend her ſtubborn virtue to my paſſion : 
When I have gone thus far, I'd caſt her off. 
Syph, Well ſaid! that's ſpoken like thyſelf, Sempro- 
nius. 
What hinders, then, but that thou find her out, 
A 0 iury ler as ay Ly men ſo ce? 
Ceanb. But how to gain admiſſion ? for acceſs 
Is given to none but Juba, and her brothers. 
$yph, Thou ſhalt have Juba's dreſs, and Juba's guards: 
'T he doors will open when Numidia's prince 
Seems to appear before the ſlaves that watch them. 
Semp. Heav'ns, what a thought is there! Marcia's 
my own! 
How will my boſom ſwell with anxious joy, 
When I behold her. ſtruggling in my arms, 
With glowing beauty, and diſorder'd charms, 
While fear and anger, with alternate grace, 
Pant in her breaſt, and vary in her face! 
So Pluto ſeiz'd of Proſerpine, convey'd 
To Hell's tremendous gloom th' affrighted maid, 
There grimly ſmil'd, pleas'd with the beauteous prize, 
Nor envy'd Jove his ſun- ſnite and his ſkies, Los. 
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A 1, STE NE 1. 
LUCIA and MAR CIA. 


LuCTta. 


: OW tell me, Marcia, tell me from thy ſoul, 
f If thou believ'ſt 'tis poſſible for woman 
To ſuffer greater ills than Lucia ſuffers ? 
Marc. O Lucia, Lucia, might my big ſwoln heart, 
Vent all its griefs, and give a loofe to ſorrow, 
© Marcia could anſwer thee in feghs, keep pace 
With all thy woes, and count out tear for tear. 
| Luc, I know thou'rt doom d alike to be belov'd 
By Juba, and thy father's friend Sempronius, 
But which of theſe has power to charm like Portius ! 
Marc. Still I muſt beg thee not to name Sempronius, 
Lucia, I like not that loud boiſt'rous man; 
> Juba to all the brav'ry of a hero 
Adds ſofteſt love and more than female ſweetneſs ; 
> Juba might make the proudeft of our ſex, 
Any of woman-kind, but Marcia, happy. 
Luc. And why not, Marcia? come, you ftrive in vas 
To hide your thoughts from one who knows too well 
The inward glowings of a heart in love. 
Marc. While Cato lives, his daughter has no right 
To love or hate, but as his choice directs. 
Luc. But ſhould this father give you to Sempronius d 
Marc. I dare not think he will: but if he ſhould —-- 
Why wilt thou add to all the griefs I ſuffer. 
Imaginary ills, and fancy'd tortures ? 
I hear the ſound of feet! they march this way! 
Let vs retire, and try if we can drown 
| Each ſofter thought in ſenſe of preſent danger: 
When love once pleads admiſſion to our hearts 
Un ſpite of all the virtue we can boaſt) 
Ihe woman that deliberates is loſt, [ Exeun!, 
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EN E II. 


Enter SEMPRONIU Sy drefſed like uA, wth 
Numidian Guard's. 


SEMPRONIUS. 


of © HE deer is lodg'd, I've track'd her to her covert, 
Be ſure you mind the word, and when I give it 
Ruſh in at once, and ſeize upon your prey. 

Let not her cries or tears have force to move you. 

— How will the young Numidian rave to ſee 

Hrs miſtreſs loſt? If ought could glad my ſoul, 
Beyond th' enjoyment of ſo bright a prize, 


| *T would be to torture that young, gay, Barbarian. I 
| — Bot hark, what noiſe! Death to my hopes! 'tis he, Y 
| »Tis Juba's felf! there is but one way left — 1 
He muſt be murder'd, and a paſſage cut YN 4 

Through thoſe his guards — hah, daſtards, do you | ) 

tremble! — - 


Or act like men, or by yon azure heaven 
| Enter Ju Ba. 
. Juba. What do I ſee? Who's this that dares uſurp 
'The guards and habit of Numidia's prince ? 
Semp. One that was born to ſcourge thy arrogance, 
Preſumptuous youth! 
Juba. What can this mean? Sempronius ! 
Semp. My ſword ſhall anſwer thee. Have at thy heart. 
Juba, Nay, then beware thy own, proud barbarous 
man. [ Semp. falls. His guards ſurrender. 
Semp. Curſe on my ſtars! am I then doom'd to fall 8 
Ny a boy's hand, disfigur'd in a vile 5 
Numidian dreſs, and for a worthleſs woman ? ; 
Gods, I'm diſtracted ! this my cloſe of life! 
. O for a peal of thunder that would make 4 
Earth, ſea, and air, and Heav'n and Cato tremble ! [ Dies. 
uba. With what a ſpring his furious ſoul broke looſe, 
And left the limbs ſtill quiv'ring on the ground! 
Hence let us carry off thoſe ſlaves to Cato, 
That we may there at length unravel all 
This dark deſign, this myſtery of fate. 
Exit Tuba, with priſeners, Cc. 
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Enter Lucia and MARIA. 
| LUC Aa. 
| URE 'twas the claſh of ſwords ; my troubled heart 
y Is ſo caſt down, and ſunk amidſt its ſorrows, 


It throbs with fear, and aches at every ſound. 
O, Marcia, ſhould thy brothers for my ſake !— 
4 I die away with horror at the thought. 
Marc. See, Lucia, fee! here's blood ! here's blood 
and murder ! 
| Hah! a Numidian! Heav'n preſerve the prince; 
The face lies mufiled up within the garment, 
But hah! death to my ſight! a diadem, 
And purple robes! O Gods! 'tis he, 'tis he! 
| Juba, the lovelieſt youth that ever warm'd 
A virgin's heart, Juba lies dead be fore us! 
Luc. Now, Marcia, now call up to thy aſſiſtance 
© Thy wonted ſtrength and conſtancy of mind; 
Thou can'ſt not put it to a greater trial. 
Marc. Lucia, look there, and wonder at my patience; 
> Have I not cauſe to rave, and beat my breaſt, 
To rend my heart with grief, and run diſtracted ! 
* Luc. What can think or ſay to give thee comfort: 
Marc. Talk not of comfort, tis for lighter ills : 
* Behold a fight that ſtrikes all comfort dead. 
4 Enter JuBa liftening. 
Iwill indulge my ſorrows, and give way 
To all the pangs and fury of deſpair ; 
That man, that beſt of men, deſerv'd it from me. 
* Juba. What do I hear? And was the falſe Semproni.s 
That beſt of men? © had I falln like him, 
And cou'd have thus been mourn'd, I had been happy. 
Luc. Here will I ſtand, companion in thy woes, 
And help thee wich my tears; when I behold 
A loſs like thine, 1 half forget my own, 
Marc. Tis not in fate to eaſe my tortut'd breaſt, 
This empty world, to me a joyleſs deſart, 
Has nothing left to make poor Marcia happy. 
Jula. I'm on the rack? Was he ſo near her heart? 
C 6 Marc. 


. 


Marc. O he was all made up of love and charms? 
Whatever maid could wiſh, or man admire: 
Delight of ev'ry eye! when he appear'd, 

A ſecret pleaſure glad*ned all that ſaw him; 
But when he talk'd, the proudeſt Roman bluſh'd 
To hear his virtues, and old age grew wiſe. 

Fuba, I ſhall run mad 

Marc. O Jaba! Juba! Juba! 

Juba. What means that voice? Did ſhenot call onJuba ? 
Marc. Why do'I think on what he was! he's dead! 
He's dead, and never knew how much I lov'd him. | 
Lucia, who knows but his poor bleeding heart, : 
Amidſt us agonies, remember'd Marcia, ] 

And the laſt words he utter'd call'd me cruel ! 
Alas, he knew not, - haplefs youth, he knew not 
Marcia's whole ſonl was full of love and Juba! 

Fuba. Where am I! do I live! or am indeed 
What Marcia thinks! all is Elyfium round me! 

Mare. Ye dear remains of the moſt lov'd of men! 
Nor modeſty nor virtue here forbid 
A laſt embrace, while thus 

Juva. See Marcia, fee | Throwing himſelf before her. 
The happy Juba lives! he lives to catch n 
That dear embrace, and to return it too 
With mutual warmth and eagerneſs of love. 

Marc. With pleaſure and amaze I ftand tranſported! ? 
Sure dis a dream! dead and alive at once 
If thou art Juba, who lies there? 

Juba, A wreteh, 
Dilguis'd like Juba on a curs'd deſign. : 
'The tale is long, nor have I heard it out. 

'Thy father knows itall. I could not bear 
To leave thee in the neighbourhood of death, 
But flew, in all the haſte of love, to find thee; 
I found thee weeping, and confeſs this once, 
Am rapt with joy to ſee my Marcia's tears. 

Marc. I've been ſurpris'd in an unguarded hour, 
But muſt not now go back : the love that lay 
Half ſmother'd in my breaſt, has broke through all 
Its weak reſtraints, and burns in its full luſtre. 
I cannot, if I would, conceal it from thee. 
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Juba. I'm loſt in ecſtaſy ; and doſt thou love, 
Thou'charming maid ? —— 
Marc. And dolt thou live to aſk it? 
Fuba. This, this is life indeed ! life worth preſerving, . 
Such life as Juba never felt *til] now! 
Marc. Believe me, prince, before I thouzht thee dead, 
I did rot know myſelf how much I lov'd thee, 
Juba. O fortunate miſtake! 
Marc. O happy Marcia! | 
Juba. My joy, my beſt belov'd ! my only wiſh! 
How ſhall I ſpeak the tranfport of my ſou] ! 
Marc. Lucia, thy arm! Oh, let me reſt upon it! 
The vital blood, that had forſook my heart, 
Returns again in ſuch tumultuous tides, 
It quite o'ercomes me. Lead to my apartment.— 
O prince! I bluſh to think what J have ſaid, 
But fate has wreſted the confeſſion from me ; 
Go on, and proſper in the paths of honour.. 
Thy virtue will excuſe my paſſion for thee, 
And make the Gods propitious to our love, 
[ Exeunt Marc. and Lut, 
7uba. J am ſo bleſt, I fear *tis all a dream. 
Fortune, thou now haſt made amends for all 
Thy paſt unkindneſs, I abſolve my ſtars, 
What tho' Numidia add her conquer'd towns 
And provinces to ſwell the victor's triumph! 
Juba will never at his fate repine: 
Let Cæſar have the world, if Marcia's mine. [ Exit, 


. 


A March at a Diftance. 
Enter CaTo and Lucius. 
Lucius. 
Stand aſtonim' d! what, the bold Sempronius ! 
That ſtill broke foremoſt thro? the crowd of patriots, 
As with a hurricane of zeal tranſported, 
And virtuous even to madneſs — 
Cato. Truſt me, Lucius, 
Our civil diſcords have produc'd ſuch crimes, 
Such monſtrous crimes, I am ſurpris'd at nothing, 
— O, Lucius, I am ſick of this bad world! 
The day-hght and the ſun grow painful to me. Euter 
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| Enter PoRTivus. 
But ſee where Portius comes! what means this haſte? * 
Why are thy looks thus chang'd ? 
Por. My heart is griev'd, 
I bring ſuch news as will afflict my father, 

Cato, Has Cæſar ſhed more Roman blood? 

Por. Not ſo. | 
The traitor Syphax, as within the ſquare 
He exercis'd his troops, the ſignal given, 

Flew off at once with his Numidian horſe 
To the ſouth gate, where Marcus holds the watch; 
I ſaw, and call'd to ſtop him, but in vain; 

He toſt his arm aloft, and proudly told me, 

He would not ſtay and periſh like Sempronius. 

Cato. Perfidious man] but haſte, my ſon, and ſee 
Thy brother Marcus acts a Roman's part. | Exit Por, 
— Lucius the torrent bears too hard upon me: 

Juſtice gives way to force : the conquer'd world 
Is Czfar's! Cato has no buſineſs in it. 

Luc. While pride, oppreſſion, and injuſtice reign, 
The world will ſtill demand her Cato's preſence, 

In pity to mankind ſubmit to Ceſar, 
And reconcile thy mighty ſou! to life, 

Cato. Would Lucius have ive to ſwell the number 
Of Cæſar's ſlaves, or by a baſe i:bmifion 
Give up the cauſe of Rome, and own a tyrant ? 

Luc. The victor never will impot: on Cato 1 
Ungen'rous terms. His enemies conteſs 0 
The virtues cf humanity are Cæſar's. a 

Cato. Curſe on his virtues! they've undone his country. 
Such popular humanity is treaſon 
But ſez young Juba; the good youth appears 
Full of the guilt of his perfidious ſubjeR. 

Luc. Alas, poor prince] his fate deſerves compaſſion. 

Enter JU BA. 

Juda, I bluſh, and am confounded to appear 
Before thy preience, Cato. 

Cato. What's thy crime ? 

Juba. I'm a Numidian. 

Cato. And a brave one, too. Thou haſt a Roman ſoul. 7 

Juba. Haſt thou not heard of my falſe country men? 7 

» Cato. . 
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Cato. Alas, young prince, falſhood and fraud ſhoot 


up in ev'ry ſoil, 
The product of all climes — Rome has its Cæſars. 

Juba. Tis generous thus to comfort the diſtreſs'd. 

Cato. Tis juſt to give applauſe where is deſerv'd: 
Thy virtue, prince, has ſtood the teſt of fortune, 

Like pureſt gold, that, tortur'd in the furnace, 
Comes out more bright, and brings forth al! itz weight, 

Juba. What ſhall I anſwer thee ? My raviſh'd heart 
O'erflows with ſecret joy: I'd rather gain 
Thy praiſe, O Cato, than Numidia's empire. 

Re-enter PORT1Us. 

Por. Mis fortune on misfortune! grief on grief! 
My brother Marcus | 

Cato. Hah ! what has he done ? 

Has he forſook his poſt ? Has he giv'n way ? 
Did he look tamely on, and let 'em paſs ? 

Por. Scarce had I left my father, but I met him 
Borne on the ſhields of his ſurviving ſoldiers, 
Breathleſs and pale, and cover'd o'er with wounds. 
Long, at the head of his few faithful friends, 

He ſtood the ſhock of a whole hoſt of foes, 
Till obſtinately brave, and bent on death, 
Oppreſt with multitudes, he greatly fell. 

Cato. l'm ſatisfy'd. 

Por. Nor did he fall before 
His ſword had pierc'd through the falſe heart of Syphax. 
Yonder he lies. Iſaw the hoary traitor 
Grin in the pangs of death, and bite the ground. 

Cato. Thanks to the Gods! my boy has done his duty. 
— Portius, when I am dead, be ſure you place 
His urn near mine, 

Por. Long may they keep aſunder! 

Luc. O Cato, arm thy ſoul with all its patience 
See where the corps of thy dead ſon approaches! 

The citizens and ſenators, alarm'd, 
Have gather'd round it, and attend it weeping. 
CATo, meeting the Corſe. 

Cato. Welcome, my ſon! here lay him down, my friends, 
Full ir»my fight, that I may view at leiſure 
The bloody corſe, and count thoſe glorious wounds. 
— How beaytiful is death, when earn'd by virtue ! 
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Who would not be that youth? What pity is it 
That we can die but once to ſerve our n 
— Why fits this ſadneſs on your brows, my friends? 
I ſhou'd have bluſh'd if Cato's houſe had ſtood 
Secure, and flouriſh'd in a civil war. 
— Portius, behold thy brother, and remember 
Thy life is not thy own, when Rome demands it. 
Fuba: Was ever man like this! [ Aide. 
Cato, Alas, my friends, 
Why mourn you thus! let not a private loſs 
AMiR your hearts. *Tis Rome requires our tears, 
'The miſtreſs of the world, the ſeat'of empire, 
The nurſe of heroes, che delight of Gods, 
That humbled the proud tyrants of the earth, 
And ſet the nations free, Rome is no more. 
O liberty! O virtue! O my country! 
Juba. Behold that upright man! Rome fills his eyes 
With tears, that flow'd not o'er his own dead ſon. [ A/ize, 
Cato. Whate'er the Roman virtue has ſubdu'd, 
The ſun's whole courſe, the day and year are Cæſar's; 
For him the-ſelf-devoted Decii dy'd, 
The Fabii fell, and the great Scipios conquer'd; 
Ev'n Pompey fought for Cæſar. Oh, my friends! 
How 1s the toil of fate, the work of ages, 
The Roman empire failPn! O curſt ambition! 
Fall'n into Czfar's hands! Our great forefathers 
Had left him nought to conquer but his country. 
Juba. While Cato lives Cæſar will bluſh to ſee 
Mankind enſlav'd, and be aſham'd of empire. 
Cato. Cæſar aſham'd! has he not ſeen Pharſalia! 
Luc. Cato, *tis time thou ſave thyſelf and us. 
Cato, Loſe nota though: on me, I'm out of dangery+ 
Heav'n will not leave me in the victor's hand. 
Czfar ſhall never ſay he conquer'd Cato. 
But oh, my friends, your ſafety fills my heart 
With anxious thoughts: a thouſand ſecret terrors 
Riſe in my ſoul: How ſhall I ſave my friends? 
*T1s now, O Cæſar, I begin to fear thee. 
Luc. Cæſar has mercy if we aſk it of him. 
Cato. Then aſk it, I conjure you! let him know 
What'er was done againſt him, Cato did it. 
Add, if you pleaſe, that I requeſt it of him, 
That I myſelf, with tears, requeſt it of him, 
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The virtue of my friends may paſs unpuniſſi'd. 
Jaba, my heart is troubled for thy ſake. 
Shou'd I adviſe thee to regain Numidia, 
Or ſeek the conqueror? — 

«ba. If I forſake thee 
Whilſt I have life, may Heav'n abandon Juba! 

Cato. Thy virtues, prince, if I foreſee aright, 
Will one day make thee great; at Rome hereafter, 
*T will be no crime to have been Cato's friend. 
Portius, draw near: My fon thou oft haſt ſeen 
Thy fire engag'd in a corrupted ſtate, 

Wreſtling with vice and faction: now thou ſee'ſt me 
Spent, overpower'd, deſpairing of ſuccefs; 

Let me adviſe thee to retreat betimes 

To thy paternal ſeat, the Sabine field, 

Where the great Cenſor toil'd with his own hands, 
And all our frugal anceſtors were bleſs'd 

In humble virtves, and a rural life; 

'There live retir'd, pray for the peace of Rome ; 
Content thyſelf to be obſcurely good. 

When vice prevails, and impious men bear ſway, 
'The poſt of honour is a private ſtation. 

Por. I hope my father does not recommend 
A iifc to Portius, that he ſcorns khimfelf. 

Caic. Fereweli, my friends! if there-be any of yog 
Who dare not truſt the victor's clemency, | 
Know there are ſhips prepar'd by my command, 
(Their fails already op'ning to the winds) 

That ſhall convey you to the wiſh*d-for port. 
Is there aught elſe, my friends, I can do for you: 
The conqueror draws near. Once more farewell! 
If e'er we meet hereafter, we ſhall meet 
In happier climes, and on a ſafer ſhore, 
Where Cæſar never ſhall approach us more. 
[ Pointing to his dead Son, 
There the brave youth, with love of virtue fir'd, 
Who preatly in his country's cauſe expir'd, 
Shall know he conquer'd. Phe firm patriot there, 
Who made the welfare of mankind his care, 
'Tho' ſtill by faction, vice, and fortune croſt, 
Shall find the gen'rous labour was not loſt. 1 
ACT 
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CAT O /olus, fitting in a thoughtful paſturs: In his Hand 
Plato's Book on the Immortality of the Soul. 


A drawn Sword on the Table by him. 


T mutt be ſo-— Plato, thou reaſon'ſt well 
Elſe whence this pleaſing hope, this fond deſire, 
This longing after immortality ? 
Or whence this ſecret dread, and inward horror, 
Of falling into nought? Why ſhrinks the ſoul 
Back on herſelf, and ſtartles at deſtruction ? 
is the Divinity that ſtirs within us; 
"Tis Heav'n itſelf that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man. 
Eternity! thou pleaſing, dreadful thought! 
Through what variety of untry'd being, 
Through what new ſcenes and changes muſt we paſs! 
The wide, the unbounded proſpect lies before me; 
But ſhadows, clouds, and darkneſs reſt upon it. 
Here will I hold. If there's a Power above us, 
(And that there is all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works) he muſt delight in virtue; 
And that which he delights in muſt be happy; 
But when! or where — this world was made for Cæſar. 
I'm weary of conjectures — this muſt end 'em. 
[ Laying, his Hand on his Sword. 

Thus am I doubly arm'd : my death and life, 
My bane and antidote are both before me: 
This in a moment brings me to an end; 
But this informs me I ſhall never die. 
The ſoul, ſecur'd in her exiſtence, ſmiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 
'The ſtars ſhall fade away, the ſun himſelf 
Grow dim with age, and nature fink in years, 
But thou ſhalt flouriſh in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidſt the war of elements, 
The wrecks of matter, and the cruſh ef worlds. 
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What means this heavineſs that hangs upon me ? 
” This lethargy that creeps through all my ſenſes? 
* Nature oppreſs'd, and harraſs'd out with care, 


Sinks down to reſt. This once Fll favour her, 
That my awaken'd ſoul may take her flight, 
Renew'd in all her ſtrength, and freſh with life, 
An off ring kt for Heav'n. Let guilt or fear 
Diſturb man's reſt, Cato knows neither of 'em, 
Indiff'rent in his choice to ſicep or die, 


S C EN E Il 


CAro, PorTIUS, 


C Aro. | 
UT hah ! how's this, my fon ? Why this intruſion? 
Were not my orders that I would be private ? 
Why am I diſobey'd ? 
Por. Alas, my father! 
What means this ſword ? this inſtrument of death ? 
Let me convey it hence. 
Cato. Raſh youth, forbear ! 
Per. O let the pray'rs, th? intreaties of your friends, 
Their tears, their common danger, wrett it from you. 
Cato. Wouldſt thou betray me? Wouldſt thou give me up 
A ſlave, a captive into Cæſar's hands ? 
Retire, and learn obedience to a father, 
Or know, young man! — 
Per. Look not thus ſternly on me; 
You know I'd rather die than diſobey you, 
Cato. Tis well! again I'm maſter of myſelf. 
Now, Czſar, let thy troops beſet our gates, 
And bar each avenue; thy gath'ring fleets 
O'erſpread the ſea, and ſtop up ev'ry port; 
Cato ſhall open to himſelf a paſſage, 
And mock thy hopes 
Por. O, Sir, forgive your ſon, 
Whoſe grief hapgs heavy on him! O my father! 
How am I ſure it 1s not the laſt time 
I ger ſhall call you ſo! be not diſpleas'd, 
O be not angry with me whilſt I weep; 
And, in the anguiſh of my heart, beſeech you 
I?“ quit the dreadful purpoſe of your ſoul! 


Cato. 
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Cato. Thou haft been ever good and dutiful. 
[ Embracing hin. 
Weep not, my ſon, all will be well again ;. 
The righteous Gods, whom I have ſought to pleaſe, 
Will ſuccour Cato, and preſerve his children. 
Por. Your words give comfort to my drooping heart.. 
Cato. Portius, thou may'ſt rely upon my conduct. 
| Thy father will not act what miſbecomes him. 
But go, my ſon, and ſee if aught be wanting 
Among thy father's friends; fee them embark'd, 
And tell me if the winds and ſeas befriend them. 
My foul is quite weigh'd down. with care, and aſks 
The ſoft 1 of a moment's ſleep. 


Por. My thoughts are more at eaſe, my heart revives, 
[ Exit. 


Ss CE NAIL. 


PorRTiVs ard Marcia 
PorRTIUSsS. 


Marcia, O my ſiſter, ſtill there's hope! 

Our father will not caſt away a life 
So needful to us all, and to his country. 
He is retir'd to reſt, and ſeems to cheriſh 
Thoughts full of peace. He has diſpatch'd me henee 
With orders that beſpeak a mind compos'd, 
And ſtudious for the ſafety of his friends. 
Marcia, take care that none diſturb his ſſlumbers. [ Exit. 

Marc. O ye immortal Powers, that guard the juſt. | 

Watch round his couch, and ſoften his repoſe, 
Baniſh his ſorrows, and becalm his foul 
With eaſy dreams; remember all his virtues! 
And ſhew mankind that goodneſs is your care. 


S OFEN I. 


L C ITA, and MARCH a. 
Luci x. 


W HERE is your father, Marcia, where is Cato? 
Mar. Lucia, ſpeak low, he is retir'd to reſt. 


j Lucia, I feel a gentle dawning hope „ 
I Riſe. in my ſoul, We ſhall be happy ſtill. 4 Wo 
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Luc. Alas! I tremble when TI think on Cato; 
In every view, in every thought I tremble ! 
Cato is ſtern and awful as a God; 

He knows not how to wink at human frailty, 
-Or pardon weakneſs that he never felt. 

Mar. Though ftern and awful to the foes of Rome, 
He is all goodneſs, Lucia, always mild, 
Compaſſionate and gentle to his friends, 

Fill'd with domeſtic tenderneſs, the beſt, 
The kindeſt father I have ever found him, 
Eaſy and good, and bounteous to my wiſhes. 

Luc. *Tis his conſent alone can make us bleſs'd. 
Marcia, we both are equally involv'd 
In the ſame intricate, perplex'd, diſtreſs. 

The cruel hand of fate that has deftroy'd 
'Thy brother Marcus, whom we both lament— 

Mar. And ever ſhall lament, unhappy youth !— 

Luc. Has ſet my ſoul at large, and now I ſtand 
Looſe of my vow. But who knows Cato's thoughts ? 
Who knows how yet he may diſpoſe of Portius, 
Or how he has determin'd of thyſelf ? 


Mar. Let him but live, commit the reſt to Heav'n. 


Enter Lucius. 
Luc. Sweet are the flumbers of the virtuous man! 


O, Marcia, I have ſeen thy god-like father; 


Some power inviſible ſupports his ſoul, 

And bears it up in all its wonted greatneſs. 

A kind refreſhing ſleep is fall'n upon him: 

I ſaw him ſtretch'd at eaſe, his fancy loſt 

In pleaſing dreams; as I drew near his couch, 

He fmil'd, and cry'd, Cæſar, thou can'ſt not hurt me. 
Mar. His mind ſtill labours with ſome dreadful thought. 
Luc. Lucia, why all this grief, theſe floods of ſorrow ! 


Dry up thy tears, my child, we all are ſafe 


While Cato lives—His preſence will protect us. 


— Enter JVA. 
Jub. Lucius, the horſemen are return'd from viewing 


Tze number, ſtrength, and poſture of our foes, 


Who nowencamp within a mort hour's march; 


On 


On the high point of yon bright weſtern tower 
We ken them from afar, the ſetting ſun 
Plays on their ſhining arms and burning helmets, 
And covers all the held with gleams of fire. 
Lac. Marcia, *tis time we ſhould awake thy father, 


Czfar is ſtill diſpos'd to give us terms, 


And waits at diſtance *till he hears from Cato. 
Enter PoRT1ivus. 

Portius, thy looks ſpeak ſomewhat of importance, 

What tidings doſt thou bring? methinks I ſec 

VUnuſual-gladneſs ſparkling in thy eyes. 

Por. As I was haſting to the port, where now 
My father's friends, 1mpatient for a paſſage, 
Accuſe the ling'ring winds, a fail arriv'd 
From Pompey's ſon, who through the realms of Spain 
Calls out for vengeance on his father's death, 

And rouſes the whole nation up to arms. 

Were Cato at their head, once more might Rome 
Aſſert her rights, and claim her liberty. 

But hark! what means that groan ! O give me way, 
And let me fly into my father's preſence. Exit. 

Luc. Cato, amidſt his flumbers, thinks on Rome, 
And in the wild diſorder of his ſoul 
Mourns o'er his country; hah! a ſecond groan — 
Heav'n guard us all! — 

Mar. Alas! *tis not the voice 
Of one who ſleeps ! tis agonizing pain, 

"Tis death is in that ſound. — 
Re-enter PoRT1IV Ss. 

Por. O ſight of woe! 

O, Marcia, what we fear'd is come to paſs ! 
Cato is fall'n upon his ſword.— 
Luc. O Portius, 


Hide all the horrors of thy mournful tale, 


And let us gueſs the reſt. 

Por. I've rais'd him up, 
And plac'd him in his chair, where, pale and faint, 
He gaſps for breath, and as his life flows from him, 
Demands to fee his friends. His ſervants weeping, 
Obſequious to his order, bear him hither. 


[The back ſcene opens, and diſcovers Cato. hy 


Mar. 
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Mar. O Heav'n aſſiſt me in this dreadful hour, 
To pay the laſt ſad duties to my father. 


Jub. Theſe are thy triumphs, thy exploits, O Cæſar! 
Luc. Now is Rome fall'n indeed! 


[ Cato brought forward in a chair, 
Cato. Here ſet me down — 


Portius, come near me —Are my friends embark'd ? 
Can any thing be thought of for their ſervice ? 

Whilſt I yet live, let me not live in vain, 

—O, Lucius, art thou here ?—'Thou art too good 
Let this our friendſhip live between.our children, 

Make Portius happy in thy daughter Lucia. 

Alas! r man, he weeps! — Marcia, my daughter — 
O bead ms forward! — Juba loves thee, Marcia. 

A ſenator of Rome, while Rome ſurviv'd, 

Would not have match'd his daughter with a king, 

But Cæſar's arms have thrown down all diſtinction; 
Whoe'er is brave and virtuous, is a Roman — 

'm ſick to death— O when ſhall I get looſe 

From this vain world, th' abode of guilt and ſorrow! 
— And yet, methinks,.a beam of light breaks in 

On my departing foul. Alas! I fear 

P ve been too haſty. O ye Powers that ſearch 

'The heart of man, and weigh his inmoſt thoughts, 

If I have done amiſs, impute it not! 
The beſt may err, but you are good, and — Oh! [ Dies, 
Luc, There fled the greateſt foul that ever warm'd 
A Roman breaſt; O, Cato! O, my friend! 

Thy will ſhall be religiouſly obſerv'd. 

But let us bear this awful corſe to Cæſar, 
And lay it in his fight, that it may ſtand 
A fence betwixt us and the victor's wrath; 
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Cato, tho? dead, ſhall ſtill protect his friends. 


From hence, let fierce contending nations know 
What dire effects from civil diſcord flow. 


Tis this that ſhakes our country with alarms, 


And gives up Rome a prey to Roman arms, 
Produces fraud, and cruelty, and ſtrife, | 


And robs che guilty world of Cato's life. [ Exeunt omnes. 
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By Dr. GAR T n. 


Spoken by Mrs. Pox re x. 


WY HAT odd fantaſtick things we women do? 

Who wou'd not liſten when young lovers woo ? \ 

But die a maid, yet have the choice of two | 4 

Ladies are often cruel to their coſt: 

To give you pain, themſclves they puniſh moſt, 

Vows of virginity ſhould well be weigh'd ; 

Too oft they're cancell'd tho' in convents made, 

Wou'd you revenge ſuch raſh refolves—you may 

Be ſpitetul—and believe the thing we ſay, 

We late 200 when you're caſily laid nay. 

How needlel(s, if you knew us, were your fears? 

Let love have eyes, and beauty will have ears. 

Our hearts are form'd as you yourſelves would chuſe, 

Too proud to aſk, too humble to refuſe : 

We give to merit, and to wealth we ſell : 

He ſighs with molt ſucceſs that ſettles well, 

The woes of wedlock with the joys we mix : 

"Tis beſt repenting in a coach and ix. 
Blame not our conduct, ſince we but purſue 

Thoſe lively leflons we have learnt from you. 

Your breatſs no more the fire of beauty warms, 

But wicked wealth uſurps the pow'r of charms ; 

What pains to get the gaudy thing you hate, 

To fell in ſhow, and be a wretch in ſtate. 

At plays you ogle, at the ring you bow; 

Ev'n churches are no ſanttuaries now: 

There golden idols all your vows receive, 

She is no goddeſs that has nought to give. 

Oh, may once more the happy age appear, 

When words were artleſs, and the thoughts ſincere; 

When gold and grandeur were unenvy'd things, 

And courts leſs coveted than groves and ſprings; 

IBve then ſhall only mourn when truth complains, 

And conſtancy feel tranſport in its chains: 

Sighs with ſucceſs their own ſoft anguiſh tell, 

And eyes ſhall utter what the lips conceal ; 

Virtue again to its bright ſtation climb, 

And beauty fear no enemy but time; 

The fair ſhall liſten to deſert alone, 

And ev'ry Lucia find a Cato's fon. 
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